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[From the German of Herier.) 
The Use of the Beautiful in Education. 


Yours is the age of beauty in human 
life, the period when we love and prac- 
tise nothing so willingly as what seems 
beautiful. The element of beauty in 
literature, science, and art, is the 


sweet allurement which attracts us, 
the Hesperides fruit which enchants. 


us. The most useful and valuable 


teaching needs only to seem hard, or 


to wear an earnest and melancholy 
countenance, and youth flies from 
it as the talk of dry old age; what 
is most useless needs only to put on a 
light and pleasing mien, and it is 
sought for, loved, and reverenced. 
ow then? Is this impulse of our 
nature, this attraction and inclination 
- for all that is pleasing and beautiful, to 
be condemned? Did Nature commit a 
sin when she implanted this tendency 
in our hearts, and adorned with it the 
= of our first awakening into man- 
life? Did: she commit a sin when 
she clothed so many forms about us 
with loveliness; and made the first 
ears of life the spring-time also of 
uman feeli 
fer the beautiful to the ugly ? forbidden, 
too, in learning andthe arts! In these, 
the ornaments of human nature, why 
should we not seek the ornament of the 
ornament, the essence of the attraction. 


Nature never errs, and she would 


11 


Is forbidden to pre-. 


least of all be a deceiver where sbe 
shows herself friendly, and in what 
|0f loveliness she lays in the path of 
our lives. She acted as a wise and 
benevolent mother when she surround- 
ed the true and the good in her works 
with beanty, and made the first years 
of our life a garden of pleasant delight. 
The very novelty-of the first objeets of 
our knowledge and activity delights us 5, 
the lightness with which our blood 
flows and our heart beats and onr: 
thoughts and desires arise within us, 
softly allures us up the hard heights. 
of human life, and charms us into its 
bonds. 


what we hereafter must practise in 
sadder and more earnest years, and 
harder and more troublesome relations ; 
an inviting spring leads us on to the 
‘Summer, the autumn, and the winter of 
our days. The Apostle not only says, 
‘whatsoever things are true, w 
ever thi 
things are pure,’’ but also, “ 
ever things are Jovely, whatsoever 
things are of good report, if there .be 
‘any virtue, and if there be any praise, 
think on these 'things.” The sciences: 
of the beautiful then belong to the age: 
of beauty in human life, and the Crea-. 
tor has ordained that they should 

united in bonds of mutnal love. > 


| O, it is an idle and.a wanton age: 


We learn with pleasure, un-) 
consciously, and as it were in sport,. 


are honest, whatsoever 
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when that only is called beautiful 
which is easy, and nothing pleases us 
but what flies into our very mouths !. 
went by the field of. the slothful,” 
says Solomon, “‘and by the vineyard 
of the man void of understanding ; 


and lo, it was all frown over with 


thorns, and nettles had covered the face 
thereof, and the stone wall thereof was 
broken down... Then I saw and consid- 
ered it well; I looked upon it and re- 
ceived instruction. Yet a little sleep, 
a@ little slumber, a little folding of the 
hands to sleep: so shall thy poverty 
come as one that traveleth, and thy 
want as an armed man.”’ 

’ Thine easy knowledge will bring thee 
neither honor nor bread; not rightly 
hast thou learned; thou hast put to 
sleep thy spirit, wasted thy best time, 
the first young power of thy soul. B 
forever trifling thou hast lost the habit 
of earnestness ; by giving thyself u 
to sport, labor, without which no wor 
can be accomplished, no glory, no aim 
of life attained, becomes insupportable 
and impossible. Thou hast eaten sweets 
till they have ruined thy digestion. 
Soon the beautiful will be no longer 
beautiful, but wearisome and disgust- 
ing, because thou hast enjoyed it to 
excess, and thou wilt languish like a 


- sick man, at the very fountains of 


health. O hear, who has ears to hear; 
for what Isayisterrible truth. Pleas- 
ure:and Beauty when thus pursued be- 
come hateful in the end,—Sirens which 
allure and mislead you, Circes which 
transform you. You will be a cuckoo 
to prate miserable verse, a crow to 


‘write reviews, or a ‘peacock or a goose 


in guise of a bombastic or a pleasant- 
cackling preacher. — | 
Every art and science has in it an 
element of Beauty, but this beauty is 
only to be enjoyed by the exercise of 
unconquerable industry. All indivi- 
duals who have by nature a strongly 
“ey gift forthe pursuit of any 
ome of them, illustrate this. What 


standing drier than Mathematics, and 
yet what great mathematician does not 
find in them the greatest delight? 
(Galileo in his prison consoled himself 
with his discoveries as the noblest doc- 
trines of the beautiful, and Kepler de- 
clared he would notexchange one of 
his for a dukedom.’ We’ see with 
what love a jurist, a statesman, a phy- 
sician, a naturalist, a historian, a stu- 
dentof mechanics, yes, even a diploma- 
‘tist, Or a student of heraldry, live in 
their science, provided they are formed 
for it by nature, have studied it thor- 
oughly, and are in a position to prac- 
tise it successfully. Every labor ac- 
complished is sweet, every difficulty 
and obscurity stimulates their zeal ; 
every fortunate discovery—never made 
without previous labor—is their dearest 
reward ; verily, all these do somethin 
besides plucking fading flowers an 
sucking indigestible sugar plums. The 
bees do not get their honeywithout labor; 
it is the drones who steal what was 
gathered by others and does not belong 
to them. | 

What then are the sciences of the 
Beautiful? and why do we call them 
so? Either the word must mean that 
‘we learn in them what is beautiful, 
and why it isso; but this we never 
learn by rules alone, never withont 
materials and examples ;—or they are 
the sciences which supply a beautiful 
form to these materials, and here . 
the idea of the beautiful is identical 
with that of the formative. No 
science can be called a science of 
the Beautiful when it merely racks our 
memories, gives us words without 
thoughts, dogmas and assertions with- 
out light or proof or exercise of practi- 
cal judgment ; in short, when it does 
not form the powers of our soul. As 
‘soon as it does this it becomes 
ble; and the more it does this, the 
more it occupies our fancy and inven- 
tive faculty, our wit and taste, our 
judgment, and particularly our practi- 


study seems to the common under-|cal masculine judgment; the more 
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powers of the soul it occupies at once, 
the more elements of culture it has, 
and every one says the more beautiful 
it is. Take, for instance, philosophy, 
which is usually excluded from what 
are called Belles-lettres. But truth 
lies at the foundation of all beauty, 
and all that is beautiful can only lead 
to the true and the good. I lay it 
down as a principle, then, that»trath, 
so far as it relates to man, is beautiful; 
for beauty is only the outward form of 
truth. Dry ontelogy, cosmology, psy- 
cology, theology, logic, ethics, politics, 
please no one: but make the truths of 
all these sciences living ; place in clear 
light their origin, their connection, 
their use, and application ; bring them 
so near to the soul of the reader that it 
discovers with the discoverer, observes 
with the observer, judges with the 
philosopher, and applies and exercises 
the truth, with the good man,—and 
what. more beautiful sciences can there 
be than these ? 

It is a great attraction to see the con- 
nection of truths, a high satisfaction 
to survey the chart of human knowl- 
edge in any province, with its lights 
and shadows, and to sharpen one’s wit, 
one’s inventive faculty and judgment 
at every step by the truth which one 
discovered and the error which another 
encountered. Is there a greater picture 
in the world than the world itself, as 
cosmology, natural history, and physi- 
cal astronomy reveal it? A finer ora 
more interesting drama than the human 
soul itself reveals, whether in a wide or 
a narrow sphere of activity, with its. 
faculties and powers, its duties and re- 
lations, passions and impulses? [If 
one cannot speak here, by a true and 
complete representation of these things, 
with a living power to the understand- 
ing, and effectually to the heart, where 
can he? This whole newly-discovered 
and barbarous science, esthetics, is 
nothing but a part of logic; what we 
call taste is nothing but a lively, quick 


and profoundness, but rather pre-sup- 


judgment, which does not exclude truth 


poses and requires them. All didactic 
poems are nothing but philosophy in 


sensible form, fable nothi but 
the representation of a gen truth 
present and in action. From whence 


did Cicero take the most beautiful, the: 
most striking materials for his elo- 
quence, but philosophy, from the 
analysis of things themselves, of the 
human heart, and the human under- 
standing? Philosophy therefore;is not 
only one of the sciences that pertain to 
beauty, but is the mother of the beau- 
tiful. Rhetoric and poetry owe to it 
all they have that is truly informing, 
useful, or agreeable.» Next to it is 
history, so far as it includes a knowl- 
edge of countries, men, their govern- 
ments and states, their manners and 
religions, their virtues and vices. 

If these subjects are pursued as we 
often with astonishment and aversion 


see them pursued, they are surely, | 


nothing but the rubbish of science; 
ursued as they might be and ought to 
be, so as to im interesting, clear, 
and valuable knowledge, such as in- 
forms the student’s mind with wisdom, 
can there be sciences more beautiful 
than those of geography and history ? 
Who does not willingly read and hear 
history? What cultivated man does 
not receive the greater of his cul- 
ture through history of others, and ex- 
perience, which is the history of him- 
self? And are the epic poem and the 
drama anything more than history, 
true or fabulous, adorned with the at- 
tractions of , outward repre- 
sentation, and imagination #—and is 
not many a history truly related and 
with beauty more attractive 
than an exaggerated epic or the false 
representations of romance? It only 
depends then on choice, method, and 
diction, that the teacher make interest- 
ing all that he brings forward, offer it 
in a form to attract the understanding, 
move the heart, and excite all the pow- 
ers of his hearer’s soul, to turn history 
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into the truest rhetoric and the truest 
. Inthe histories of the ancients 

tory and oratory are united; the 
finest speeches are incorporated into 


their histories, and cannot be under- 


stood or appreciated without them. 
The good narrator must follow the 
same rules as the poet; and if the 
orator or the poet would not merely 
give pleasure, but improve, inform, 
and excite to sympathetic action the 
minds of those he addresses, he has 
the same aim as the historian or the 
philosopher. In short, truth, beauty, 
and virtue are the three graces of 
human knowledge, three inseparable ' 
sisters. He who would have beauty 
without truth, grasps at the wind; he 
who studies for truth and beauty with- 
out virtue, which is their use and prac- 
tical application, pursues a shadow. 
Beautiful form can only be made visi- 
ble and living in beautiful substance ; 
the truest, richest, most useful, most 
informing sciences are ever the most 
beautiful. 

Time would fail me to show how all 
the rules of beauty are nothing except 
so far as they serve truth and goodness; 
how all the flowers of eloquence are 
nothing, except so far as they favor 
truth and goodness ; how the best part 
is wanting to all sciences if one robs 


them of beauty; how every science, 


each in its own way, can have it and 
should have it; how no science need 
be rude or repulsive, and even the ab- 
stractest knowledge has its attraction 


and its beauty, if only it is pursued in 


@ way to inform and be instructive. 
Enough for to-day: to-morrow, I trust, 
will prove that every science here pur- 
sued is a science of beauty, because it 
is made ble and interesting, be- 
cause it is learned with pleasure and 
love, because it is taught in a natural 
and attractive manner. 

And you, pupils, now passing out of 
youth and becoming men, cast aside 
the puppets of childhood, the empty 
grass and flower garlands which fade 


so s00n and then are so disgusting ; 
love what is worthy of love in every 
form, but ever in relation to truth, 
goodness, and usefulness. Love and 


study the ancient lan ; they are 
the sources and patterns of all that is 
noble, good, and beautiful. Love phi- 


losophy, theology, and history ; they 
nourish the heart, and fill the mind 
with thought, and thus furnish the 
material ot all that is capable of receiv- 
ing, Or wworthy of a beautiful form. 
Shun not labor and toil; as soon as 
you enter into the spirit of your work, 


toil will disappear, changed into beauty 
and enjoyment. 
And hon: First Cause and Author 


of all truth, goodness, and beauty! Ac- 
cept the consecration of this school 
and the exercises of these days to the 
pursuit of true loveliness and beauty, 
which is the true culture of human 
souls. 


Letters to Alexander Campbell, No. 8. 


My Brortuer: As it was understood in 
my last, that you were to give place for 
a little, until I had discharged a solemn 
duty to Judge Grier, I pray you, now, 
to listen: 

Judge Grier, I have not yet done 
with the question of the guzlt of the 
slave. 

_ Gnuilt is defined by our standard lex- 
icons as “criminality, that state of a 
moral agent which results from his ac- 
tual commission of a crime, or offence 
knowing it to be a crime, or violation 
of law.’’ But standard definitions are 
not always remarkable for perspicuity; 
and I shall hope to be pardoned if I at- 
tempt a definition myself:—Guilt, self- 
condemnation, consequent upon the 
known violation of arule of right—or a 
righteous law. But any definition ever 
given will do for present purposes. And 
all the definitions ever given, are set at 
defiance by your language affixing guilt 
to the slave for running away from his 


master! Such trifling with language 
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as your judicial decision (in the case of 
Garnett) which lies before me, exhibits, 
may well call forth the word guilty? 
Yes, you, Judge Grier, are guilty! 
Either you are guilty of an attempt to 
pass an ignorant pretender in your own 
person, for a learned Judge, or you are 
guilty of an attempt to practise mpon 
the credulity of a supposed ignorant 
pore That you have succeeded but. 

well, in one or the other of these 
ways, is painfully evident from the 
eulogies passed upon your judicial 
decision. If the attempt to escape 
from the grasp of tyranny be a crime, 
then is this nation a nation of criminals: 
for every man that joins in the jubilant 
shouts of the Fourth of July, makes 
himself particeps criminis in the great 
rising of our Fathers, who proclaimed 
anew the old Puritanic maxim of Crom- 
well’s time—-‘*Resistance to Tyrants is 
Obedience to God! ”’ And surely run- 
ning away from a tyrant is the mildest 
form of resistance? But you trifle with 
the common sense—and the common 
humanity and the common conscience 
of mankind, when you attach the idea 
of guz/t to a transaction which every 
man in all the world would justify in 
his own case, and applaud in the case 
of every one whom he considered his 
own equal. 

The view of the present nominee of 
the Democratic party for the Presidency 
Mr. Buchanan, is very distinctly set 
forth as to the abstract question of the 
rights of man. In a letter to a com- 
mittee who had invited him to a ban- 

uet at Philadelphia, in honor of Lonis 
ossuth, he says, ‘* When in the pro- 
ess of this struggle it became mani- 
est, that under the guidance of Govern- 
or Kossuth theinstitutions of Hungar 
which had kept the peasants in servile 
subjection were to be abolished, and his 
down-trodden race were to be elevated 
the dignity, equality, and privileges 
of Freemen, every American heart 
beat with intense anxiety for the suc- 


cess of the glorious cause!” But ata 


later date, in his celebrated Ostend 


manifesto, he says—or the trio whose 
names are appended to it say, ‘‘ Ex- 
treme oppression, it is now universally 
admitted, justifies any people in endeay- 
oring to relieve themselves from the 
yoke of their oppressors.” O! Buchan- 
an—Mason—Soulé? How dared yon 
utter such an incendiary sentence ag 
that? Why that is as bad as the dying 
words of Nat Turner—the leader of the 
Southampton insurrection! Upon the 
scaffold he said, ‘‘I have nothing to 
confess. I feel justified in what I have 
done. The only difference between 


George Washington and myself, is, that — 


he was successful and | was not.”’ Ah, 
Nat Turner, you hit the nail on the 
head—tAat was the only essential differ- 
ence! But then, poor Nat, success is a 
wonderful thing in this world of ours. 
Old Doctor Blair said in his day, ‘We 
too often judge by the splendor, rather 
than the mer2t of men’s actions.’’ But, 
Judge Grier, do not you think that 
Messrs. Buchanan, Mason, and Soulé 
ought to be indicted for constructive 
treason? That is a terrible sentiment 
which they have uttered! 

But, Judge Grier, you did not like 
the looks of this case placed in the 
criminal code—yon saw if this case be- 
longed to the criminal code, then the 
Constitution demanded first of all an 
indictment by a Grand Jury, clearly 
contemplated in these words, Art. 4, 
sec. 2, clause 2. ‘A person charged in 
any State with treason, felony, or any 
other crime,” this charging is done by 
a Grand Jury—next the Governor of 
the State intervenes and this fugitive 
from justice is to ‘‘be delivered up on 
demand of the executive authority of 
the State from which he fled, to be re- 
moved to the State having jurisdiction 
of the crime.’”’ But is anything like 
this ever done in the case of the fugi- 
tive slave? No indeed! Any person 
whatever, according to “‘this much ma- 
ligned law” (as you most sympathiz- 
ingly call the fugitive slave law), can 
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go before a court, or Judge —, and 
make oath that a slave of his has run 
away, and take a certificate of the mat- 
ter from said court or judge, and with 


on any colored man in all the free 
States, for he could vary his description 
to suit the case. But Oh, how consci- 
entious thou art! Youcould not think 
of poor colored man to 
testify in his own case—O,no! “It 
would be a temptation to perjury which 
no tribunal should permit to be present- 
ed to any man.” Indeed, and is there 
no ‘temptation to perjury”’ in the enor- 
mous market value of slaves at the 

resent time! Qne thousand—twelve 

undred—fifteen hundred dollars !— 
And you will demand no evidence but 
the oath of the claimant that his papers 
are not all forgeries! Judge Grier, you 
know that there have lived men who 
would take the life of a fellow man 
for five dollars—yet with a temptation 
of fifteen hundred dollars, you will 
presume that no villain will forge a 
certificate from a Judge, a certificate 
never yet called in question in a slave 
State, I presume—yes, you would pre- 
sume that these kidnappers are such 
delectable saints that they would never 
perjure themselves for the money value 
of aslave. 

O! Judge Grier, you strangely re- 
mind me of those Deicide Jews, who, 
while thirsting for the life’s blood of the 
Holy and Just One, with the malice of 
demons, were nevertheless so couscien- 
tious that they would not set foot across 
of a gentile, ‘lest they 
should be defiled, but that they might 
eat the passover.”’ 

Yours in faithfulness, 


M. 8S. Crapp. 


Intemperance in California. 


SKETCH OF A SERMON BY REV. MR. DIEHL. 


** Righteousness exalteth a nation; but sin is a reproach to 
any people.”—Prov. xiv. chap. 34th verse. 


He commented upon the ravages of 


that one commentator has translated 
the latter part of the verse as follows ; 
“sin is a lessening of the tribes.” All 
sin was destructive of life ; but as either 
a “reproach,” or a ‘lessening of the 
tribes,’ no sin was to be compared to 
the sin of Intemperance. California 
was a mournful illustration. : 
Thirty thousand of the fathers and 
sons who left the Atlantic States to seek 
gold in California, have diedthere. A 
very large proportion of all these have 
died from strong drink. a 
The traffic in strong drink is a gov- 
ernment sin. It is a “‘reproach,” not 
mercy to individuals, but to the * na- 
tion.” It is fastened upon us by law. 
Even the Chinese “reproach” us. 
They say, ‘‘ The Chinese do not drink 
whisky; we not get drunk like Chris- 
tians.” A Prohibitory Law is at this 
moment in force in the Chinese Empire. 
We desire to enlist your sympathies 
in the Atlantic States on behalf of our 
Temperance efforts in California. We 
hope if we recount some of the evils 
we suffer, how many of your own kin- 
dred and friends lay dead there, that we 
shall have your prayers. California is 
more intimately allied to New York 
than any other State. We look to the 
office of the New York State Temper- 
ance Society, in this city, for Temper- 
ance reading to enlighten our people 
in California, and stimulate them to 
forego their cups, and crush the traffic. 
The speaker made a touching allu- 
sion to himself. I stand not here as I 
stood when I was in this city of Albany 
before. This crutch, this shattered 
form, are new afflictions to me. One 
of my limbs is broken in seven places, 
and that through liquor, but not by 
liquor drank by me. It is not true 
that ‘liquor will let you alone, if you 
let it alone.” I never drank a glass of 
liquor in my life; and yet hore’? stand 


the victim of this remorseless evil. I 
was on board of a steamer, in the very 
act of distributing the Prohibitionist, 


sin in general. He referred to the fact, 


published in your city, when those 
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having charge 
drink at the bar; the boiler became 
dry ; and not more than three or four, 
myself among the number, escaped with 
our lives. Would that my wounds, that 
my sufferings could speak to your hearts 
to-day, against this crying evil—the sale 
and use of strong drink. It pains me 
now to drag my length along through 
your streets, instead of walkin upng t 
as a man, as when last I visited Albany. 
But all this, and more, I would suffer, 
if I might but enlist the sympathies, 
the prayers, and the practical co-opera- 
tion of the people of the Atlantic States, 
in behalf of the redemption of Califor- 
nia from the scourge of Rum. 

I call your attention to some of the 


statistics of the liquor traffic in Cali-| 


fornia. There are 10,700 grog shops 


husband?” 


of the works went to|make 20,000 gallons of liquor a day. 


The Messrs. Dow are said to have sold 
$500,000 worth of liquors, since they 
opened ‘their manufactory of poisons in 
that city. They say their liquors are 
necessary for civilization, to kill off the 
Indians—but they are killing off the 
white man too. | 

Every where I go in the Atlantic 
States, | am asked—‘“‘ Did you see my 
son?” ‘Have you any news of my 
Often I am distressed by 
these enquiries. I dare not. tell the 
truth. People of the North, tremble 
for your friends in California ! 

I have seen fine young men—nay, I 
have seen young women die of delirium 
tremens. I remember now the case of 
a son of a Governor of one of your 
Western States. I am told awful things 


in our State, by law. On the average, ) of your Congress Hall hotel in this cit 


there are two men who tend the bar of 
each. Think of that—more than twenty 
thousand bar-keepers in California! I 
know not the oer er of all; but 
we do know, that it would take at least 
$10 a day to support them. 

I know one bar which has taken in 
as much as from $300 to $700 a day. 
One bar, the Union, has taken in $1,- 
100 on Sunday! Oh! what scenes! 
what a desecration of the Sabbath ! 

On patriotic days, as the Fourth of 
July, these bars are supposed to take 
in double their average receipts. Sup- 

the average receipts of all to 
$20 per day ; this makes $200,000 per 
day spent in California for intoxicating 
liquors ; or, more than 73 millions per 
year. 

But this tells not half of the tale. 
California with her exhaustless treasu- 
ries of gold, could afford to pay 73 
millions of money; but oh! the loss of 
health, the wreck of morals, of intellect, 
the blasted hopes, the agonizing hearts, 
_the crime, the robberies and murders, 
the drunkards’ deaths ! 

One distillery establishment in San 


of Albany. I have heard of the dea 

there of Harwood, the Clerk of the 
Court of Appeals. I have heard, too, 
that some of your finest young men are 
being ruined there. We too have such 
Congress Halls. I well remember hear- 


the son of adrunkard!’ I will remain 
here; I will fight whisky till I die.” 
That boy’s father had died of drink. 
He was the grandson of a United States 
Senator. 

I wa; summoned, near the famous 
Mariposa, you have heard so much of, 
to the post mortem examination of a 
young woman. She had lately attend- 
ed a ball; and was the gayest of the 

. It was testified, that within a few 
hours she had drank six bottles of cham- 
pagne. I said there is need of no more 
testimony. Six bottles of champagne! 
why they would poison your mules, let 
alone young ladies. 

Thirty thousand persons have per- 
ished in California since the breaking 
out of thee gold fever.’? By far, the 
hors rtion have died from strong 

nk. 


Francisco has half a million of money 
invested in the liquor traffic. They 


hat I have told you will give 
you no idea of the ravages of this curse. 


a 


ing a fine lad say, ‘* Ill not go home to» 
the North, they will say, ‘there goes * 
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One of our Supreme Court Judges has 
died of delirium tremens. One of our 
State Attorney Generals; our State 
Printer ; our State Surveyor—all have 
died of the drink. And still this curse 
is permitted. Still this traffic is li- 
censed by law. I have seen the licen- 
ges granted by authority; and I have 
seen the skulls and the bones of these 
men; conspicuous victims of those same 
licenses, bleaching and rotting in the 
sun. Of all the thirty thousand who 
have died in California since 1848, I 
doubt if 100 have died by natural 
causes. The climate is gang 
healthy. I never breathed air whic 
is so exhilarating. And yet, for the 
most part through rum, thirty thous- 
and citizens, some buried and some un- 
buried, sleep the sleep of death, under 
those delightfalskies. Is not the liquor 
traffic a reproach to this people? Has 
not the sin of intemperance proved it- 
self a ‘“‘lessening of the tribes?” It 
is 80, men and brethren, a!l over this 
country. And I appeal to you, as 
Christians, to help put down this sys- 
_ tem, this law-sanctioned traffic—put it 
‘down by law. 
- Of all the evils suffered by Califor- 
nia, rum is at the bottom. You hear 
of stuffed ballot-boxes. It is rum that 
stuffed those boxes. You hear that our 
highly-beloved King, the most honored 
and influential editor of the State, is 
shot down in open day. Rum shot 
him down. Rum calls for Vigilance 
Committees. Fifty pistols have been 
taken to a house, loaded, to shoot the 
humble individual beforé you, who dare 
to war against rum. [ have not hesita- 
ted to declare the whole counsel on this 
subject; and to avow my desire to see 
the selling of rum classed among the 
gravest offences known to the law. 
Brethren, as a Minister of Religion, 
I profess to know something of the pow- 
er of the Gospel. But I confess myself 
dismayed at the idea of preaching the 
Gospel to men whose consciences are 


is seared ag with a hot iron. It is for 
this reason that I have devoted so much 
time and energy to make men sober, 
that they may come to our churches, 
and hear the saving truths of religion. 
Why, even ministers have died of 
strong drink in California. I remem- 
ber one venerable old preacher, who for 
thirty years had been known as a zeal- 
ous and pious man. He has taken the 
very Sabbath collections, and gone and 
got drunk. It was thought his wife 
would go mad. A bill for $100 was 
presented, all for whisky. A daughter 
pledged her school money, her needle 
money, to pay it—only don’t sue for it; 
don’t expose her father. 

When I spoke once at Martenas, an 
old lady was among the number who 
signed the pledge. But as she did so, 
she exclaimed—" Oh! it is too late! it 
cannot save my son!’’ And now, my 
hearers, what a tale of anguish and of 
sorrow. The woman’s son had been 
Judge of the county; but he drank. 
He had been a member of the Legis- 
lature; but he drank. At last he 
came furious, and in a moment of rage, 
he cursed his mother! This was too 
much. She sank in a swoon to the 
floor, exclaiming—‘‘My own son has 
cursed me!” Nor is thisall. He drew 
his pistol and blew his own brains out ; 
and his brains fell upon that mother 
who had already fainted away. And 
now, fellow-Christians hear another 
startling fact. That son was raised u 
in one of your Methodist churches ; an 
was long a member of a Methodist Sab- 
bath School! Shall we not rush to 
rescue the country from strong drink ? 
Is it not time to arouse when it thus 
‘lessens the tribes’? among those in our 
own household ¢ 

Once in my travels in behalf of Tem- 
perance, I saw a crowd. A coroner's 
ury was being held. A Judge had 
Gann murdered. It was rum that did 
it.. I looked upon the corpse. He was 


burnt up withrum. Their moral sense 


one of my mates at college ! : 
I saw another crowd. A man lay 
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dead whom nobody knew. His pock- 
ets were examined, and letters were 
found, one to and others from his wife. 
He had told her that he had signed the 
edge—he was a Son of Temperance. 
e was not so. He had told his wife 
so, because he knew it would comfort 
her. She said, **My dear husband, I 
and the children pray daily that you 
may be kept from drink.” Tear-drops 
were on the letters. He died of drink. 
The husband of that wife, the father of 
those children, like thousands of others 
in California, lies in a drunkard’s grave. 
Ten thousand men are dying at this 
moment in California of strong drink 
—if I may not say, that they are dead 
already. They are burnt up by these 
alcoholic liquors. And what a “re- 
h;” this enormous sin is sanc- 
tioned by the government, and I can- 
not assail the man who obtains license, 
so much as the government who grants 
it, and the people who allow it. The 
liquor-seller needs his license. He 
needs it on earth. He will need it at 
the bar of God. If I had a father who 
sold rum, I would have him obtain a 
license by all means. If he was one 
of the 800 who now sell in this city, I 
would have him obtain, if possible, the 
signatures of all the praying men, and 
all the clergy in Albany. I would want 
all the men and all the good wom- 
en to certify that my father sold rum 
for the ‘‘public good.’’ I would have 
it framed, and put up in the most con- 
— place in the bar-room, among 
the rum jugs and decanters—* For THE 
Pustio 
And the same state of things, my 
friends, exists to a great extent in every 
city. The grog-shops are a prolific 
fountain of corruption, bribery, ballot- 
box stuffing, ruffianism, and murder, in 
all our American cities. Why, there is 
need for a Vigilance Committee in 
every city and large town in America. 
Nay, if grog-shope must exist, a com- 
mittee should be appointed to keep 
watch over every one of them. 


disrespectful toward yourself if I still 


At Indianapolis, the day the Metho- 
dist Conference held its annual session, 
I was in attendance. That very morn- 
ing, the son of one of the Bishops of 
the Methodist Church, died of drunk- 
enness. The papers made no note of 
it; but the fact occurred. 

When I passed round to Cincinnati, 
the rs te of one of the Superintend- 
ents of our Sabbath Schools, had just 
been taken from the Ohio river, having 
been drowned while drunk. 

I passed on to Lexington. There 
too was a crowd. A man was in 
chains. They were taking him to a 
lunatic asylum. He was brought to 
this awful condition by strong drink. 
He was the son of a renowned orator 
and statesman, lately deceased. : 

Following these appalling facts, Rev. 
Mr. Diehl made a deeply affecting ap- 
peal in behalf of Temperance, as a work 
essential to that “righteousness which 
exalteth a nation.” 
very touching throughout. Bev 
affected. to tears. All 
will long remember these wild and 
thrilling reports from the strands and 
the mountains of California. | 

In closing, we must remind the reader 
that our sketch, much of it from mem- 
ory, gives a very imperfect idea of the 
address of Rev. Mr. Diehl, as a whole. 


Nevertheless, we believe that, invested 


as it is with every association and cir- 
cumstance to give it interest, nothin 
with which we could occupy our col- 
umns would to an equal extent affect 
the hearts of our readers, against drink 
and the drink traffic, and in favor of 
downright universal Prohibition.—Pro- 
hibitioncst. 


Letters to Alexander Campbell, No. 9. 


Brotner As you brought 
forward Judge Grier as one of your 
‘learned and able judges of the na- 
tion,’’ you will certainly not deem. it 
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uest you to listen while I further 
address myself to Judge Grier: 
- And does your honor really think 


that the slave commits a crime in run- 


ning away from his master? I know 
that you value the opinion of Southern 
men. Let us ask them what they think 
of this question, as an abstract question 
of right and wrong; let us ask the 

ple of old Virginia for their unbiassed 
judgment—not in the case of a poor 
negro ; they. would have a property in- 
terest at stake; I would not trust them 
“the temptation to perjury would be 
to great.”” But take a case where they 
have no property interest: aye, take 
the case of John Smith, Captain John 
Smith,. the almost deified founder of 
the Colony of Virginia; a fugitive 
slave, and not only a fugitive slave, 
but one that filled his master, in 
order to get away; killed him in rath- 
er a savage manner—beat his brains 
out with a flail!! And not satisfied 
with that, he stole his horse that he 
might outspeed his pursuers! Brother 
Gerrit Smith, was Capt. John an ances- 
tor of yours? Did you learn from him 
your scheme for getting the slaves away 
from their masters? for I perceive that 
in your memorable Address to the 


Slaves, you recommend them to follow 


his illustrious example in this behalf! 
Go to the people of Virginia, Judge 
Grier, and tell them to dig up the 
bones of John Smith and burn them to 
ashes, and scatter the ashes on their 
river, as the Pope ordercd the bones 
of Wickliffe to be burned and the ash- 
es scattered on the Thames—or else 
tell them no more to anathematize Nat. 
Turner! Tell them to execrate the 
memory of those Russians who fed and 
clothed John Smith and helped him on 
his way—or else cease to malign the 
abolitionists for doing the same thing! 


7. But I wish the opinion of one very 


stinguished citizen of Virginia upon 
the question of the guilt of a slave for 
desiring to be free. I ask the opinion 
of James McDowell, one of Virginia’s 


Governors, and of her noblest and most 
sons, *‘ who though dead, yet 
speaks,’ he said—aye, it was the winter 
alter the Southampton insurrection, 
when the Aeart and conscience of Vir- 
ginia were touched—he said: ‘You 
may degrade the slave from the rank 
of sentient beings to that of the brute; 
you may put out the light of science 
and revelation, you may sbroud his 
mind all over with artificial night ; 
you may yoke him to your toil, as the 
ox, who lzves only to labor, and labors 
only to live; you may do every thing 
which, without destroying his value 
as a slave, will degrade him as a man; 
you may do all this, and yet the idea 
that he was born to be free will survive 
it all—it is the ethereal spark lit up in 
his soul by the hand of his Maker, 
which the hand of man can never ex- 
tinguish.” | 
Clay, in his memorable speech 
in behalf of the struggling Greeks, said; 
‘‘I hold that an oppressed people have 
aright at any time to free themselves 
by putting to death the tyrants that op- 
press them.” 1 doubt not, however, 
that you, Judge Grier, like my brother 
Campbell here, would affect to doubt 
whether the slaves are really an ‘“‘op- 
pressed people,” unless in exceptional 
cases; but I think Thomas Jefferson 
probably. understood the matter as well 
as St or my brother Campbell either; 
and he says of the slaves, as a whole, 
not of exceptional cases : ‘‘The oppres- 
sion which they endure every hour, is 
greater than centuries of such oppres- 
sion as our fathers rose in arms to re- 
sist.”” But on this point, verbum sat. 
But you yourself, Judge, did not like 
the looks of this case of the fugitive slave 
placed in the Criminal Code; it looked 
awkward at best. You saw that ifthe case 
belonged to that category, then Article 
6th of the amendments to the Constitu- 
tion demanded imperatively a trial by 
jury after he was taken home, whic 
you know was never yet done in a sin- 
gle instance, 1 presume, in the case of 
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a fugitive slave; and you perceive that | 


this will not do, so you give the case a- 
nother shuffle and pitch it across the 
Atlantic, trusting, no doubt, to the 
poet’s declaration, that a 

‘* Distance lends enchantment to the view.” 


But worse yet, for international law re- 
jects the case with abhorence—vomits | 
it forth; for do you know (1 do not) but 
one who has I think read more inter- 
national law than a good many like 
yourself and myself—our illustrious 
statesman, Wm: H. Seward, says *‘that 
in the record of all the treaties that 
have come down to us from all nations, 
there are but two containing stipula- 
tions for the extradition of fugitive 
slaves. The one of these is in a treaty 
between Russia and Turkey, some eight 
hundred or a thousand years ago (for I 
quote from memory,)—and the other 
is in the organic law of these United 
States.’’ Do you know also that there 
is an express treaty stipulation between 
this nation and Great Britain, that men 
shall not be delivered up for political 
offences. Hence we have such men as 
Meagher and John Mitchell here, who 
committed high treason there, but the 


are safe under the wings of the ‘‘Bird 
of Jove,’’ our own American eagle. 
No, Judge Grier, the case belongs not 
to the code of international law, nor 
yet to the criminal code of any civiliz- 
ed nation on earth ; not even the atro- 
cious code of ‘the slave States, for al- 
though Virginia has a criminal code 
for the slave, perfectly monstrous for 
length of detail, punishing with death 
for seventy-two different offences, yet 
running away from the masters is not 
oneofthem. Theslave that runs away 
and is caught, usually gets a severe 
whipping from his master; but if the 
master chooses to forgive him, I believe 
the community do not usually trouble 
themselves about the matter. And now, 
Judge Grier, I take my leave of you. 
I have done what I believe to be a duty, 
in exposing your ignorance of law.— 


popular opinion: but the proverb says, 
‘‘A dead fish can float with the current 
but it requires a living one to go against 
it.” ‘There is a tide in the affairs of 
men,” and the tide on which the like 
of yourself have been borne, is fast 
ebbing. away; and the rising tide of 
Freedom, with its mighty surges, will 
throw the dead fish “‘ high a-strand, to 


rot in everlasting contempt.” 
Faithfully yours. 
M. 8, Crapp. 


Christian System, No. 14. | 

In the present paper we propose to 
offer a few thoughts relative to that 
part of the public worship, usually 
called Preaching, but perhaps when 
confined to organized congregations, 
more properly termed Teaching. As 
we understand the great commission of 
our Savior, both preaching and teach. 
ing are implied in it, and. both are 
obligatory upon the Church. ‘‘Go ye 
unto all the world, and preach the gos- 
pel to every creature,’ says Mark,— 


Teaching them to observe all things 


whatsoever, I have eommanded you,’’ 
says Matthew. Strictly speaking, the 
proclamation of the gospel to sinners, 
is preaching, and the practical and 
doctrinal instructions given to the 
church, is teaching. In some respects 
they are separate and distinct. works, 
while in others, they seem so blended, 


as to be utterly indissoluble. One of 


the most efficient means of converting 
the world, is the proper development 
of Christianity, in the lives of those 
who already profess it, and one of the 
most cogent appeals that can be made 
to christians, to show forth the beauty 
of holiness in their lives, is the presen- 


tation of the facts of the gospel—the 


You have been borne upon the tide of 


preaching of Jesus Christ, and him 
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crucified. It was by calling the atten- 
tion of his brethren to the “‘mercies of 
‘God,”’ that Paul besought them to “‘pre- 


sent their bodies a living sacrifice, holy 


and acceptable to God.” 

_ A controversy has for centuries ex- 
isted, whether the whole church, or 
only a few special individuals in the 
church, were responsible for the carry- 
ing out of this great work; the contin- 
uation of the commission primally giv- 
en by our Savior to his apostles. Like 
all other extremes, the truth is found 
between them, for while only a part of 
the church may have the ability to pro- 
claim the gospel orally, with accept- 

ance and profit, the responsibility to 
cause it to be done, rests upon all the 
members of the body. Itis the church 
which is to be the “ pillar and support 
of the truth, and not a few members 
of the church. It is the disciples of 
Christ that are to be the light of the 
world, and not a part of the disciples. 

Every person scripturally brought 
into the church, is responsible to a cer- 
tain extent for the edification of the 
church, and-its enlargement, by that 
instrumentality, which God has ordain- 
ed, the preaching of the gospel. 

The most important thing, however, 
connected with preaching, or public 
teaching, is the subject matter which is 
preached. It is one thing to make con- 
verts and sometimes quite another 
make christians. Men may be made 
converts to a theory; to a doctrine ; 
and it is not unfrequently the case, that 
they are captivated by the spirit of con- 
troversy, or mesmerically operated up- 
on by the voice and gestures of a speak- 


the new birth, and strangers to the re- 


generating influence of the love of God 
shed abroad in their hearts. : 

Revivalists who build this kind of 
material upon the foundation which was 
laid by the apostles and prophets, Jesus 
the Ohrist being the chief corner stone, 
however much they may pride them- 
selves upon their achievements in pros- 
elyting numbers, and boast of their 
powers to “‘ build up” the charch, are 
doing a positive injury to the cause of 
christianity in the world, by introducing 
those within the pale of the church, who 
are unconverted and strangers to the 
love of God in their pees, and in 
their lives. 

It is a law of the universe, alike true 
both in the kingdoms of nature and of 
grace; in the physical, intellectual, and 
moral world, that “like begets like.” 
It is therefore evident that a man’s 
converts will partake of the nature of | 
the preaching, by which they are con- 
verted ; if you want to convert men to 
God : if you desire to make them pure 
and holy, and just, and meet for the 
companionship of the holy angels, and 
all the pure intelligences of heaven, 
you must preach to them the melting 
strains of the cross of Christ, and that 
high toned morality, taught by the Sa- 
vior of men, when he enjoined upon 
his followers, supreme love to God, and 
the love of our brother man, commensu- 


to|rate with the love of ourselves. The 


man who gains converts by controver- 
sial disquisitions touching the tenets 
of some denominations he may see fit 
to oppose, infuses into them, fnot the 
spirit of Christ, but the spirit of strife 


land debate. 
er, while they are entirely ignorant of 


Whenever the evangelist or mission- 
ary, from motives of policy or expedi- 
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ency, fails to enforce any part of the 

moral code enjoined by the New Tes-. 
tament upon the followers of Christ, 
his converts will, just in the ratio of 
that failure, be defective in christian 

morality, and all that qualifies them for 

the enjoyment of christianity themselves 

or for exerting a proper influence upon 

the world. Take for example the sins 

of intemperance, or polygamy, or sla- 

very. There are localities where a 
preacher could not point out the wick- 

edness of either of those enormities, ex- 

cept at the hazard of his popularity, 

and expediency would dictate to him, 

that those subjects should be passed 

over in order that he might be success- 

ful in making converts. But we ask, 

What must be the standard of morality 

in a community, where drunkeness, de- 

bauchery, and oppression cannot be re- 

buked! Would not such an evangelist 

be building upon the foundation laid by 

the apostles, wood, hay, and stubble, 

instead of the gold, silver, and precious 

stones, which alone can adorn the spirit- 

ual building, or bring honor upon the 
builder. 

We have among the congregations 
composing the current reformation,” 
those who tolerate their brethren engag- | 
ed in the manufacture, vending, and 
drinking of intoxicating liquors. In 
such communities, little if anything is 
said on the subject of temperance by 
those occupying the pulpit, lest they 
should give offence, while south of acer- 
tain line, not a word is heard in favor 
of that common equality of the human 
family, or that universal brotherhood of 
which the scripture speaks, or one word 
of reproof to those professors who make 
merchandise of their brethren, and ex- 


clude from the light of the Bible those 
for whom Christ died. Have we not 


wood, and stubble, and is it wonderful 
that under such a system of preaching, 
the attempt at reforming the church, 


and restoring primitive christianity, 
should prove in a great degree a fail- 


ure! Weverily believe that the reason 
why so many professors of religion 
show so little interest in the salvation 
of themselves or of others, is because 
they have never been converted to 
christianity; they have never received 
the truth in the love of it. And the 
reason they have never been truly con- 
verted, is, because the whole truth has 
not been preached tothem. The mo- 
rality of christianity has to a fearful ex- 
tent, been kept back, while their carnal 
and unregenerate minds have been over 
stimulated, by controversial lectures on 
doctrinal topics, and ageneral onslaught 
upon the various sectarian denomina- 
tions in the land. 

It is the gospel that is God’s power 
unto the salvation of those who believe 
it, and nothing less than the proclama- 
of the whole gospel, in its facts, its com- 
mands, its promises ; in its faith, its re- 
pentance, its reformation, its obedience; 
in its love to God, and its love to men, 


will ever savingly convert men, or 
make them fit materials for the temple’ 


of God, where by his spirit, he deigns 
to dwell among the children of men. 


They may be converted to a theory, 
to a doctrine, or to a preacher, but to 


‘the pure and undefiled religion of the 


New Testament, they never can be con- 


‘verted, except Jesus, the Christ, is pre- 


‘sented to them, not only in his death, 
his burial, and resurrection; but alsoin | 


then among us a vast multitude of hay, 
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his purity, his holiness, his philanthro- 
phy, his love, and in the high toned 
morality which he taught his disciples. 
We learn then from the sacred ora- 
cles, that the great evangelizing princi- 
ples developed in the commission of 
our Lord to his disciples, is entrusted 
to the church. That through the in- 
strumentality of a preached gospel the 
church is to operate upon the world. 
That a scriptural course of instruction 
is necessary to the edification of the 
church itself. That the individual 
members of the congregations are to 
the extent of their ability, responsible 
for the proper discharge of the obliga- 
tion resting upon the church to preach’ 
the gospel.. That the evangelists and 
teachers will be held accountable to God 
for the manner in which they build 
upon the foundation which he has 
caused to be laid in Zion. And last, 
that nothing short of a conscientious 
and fearless declaration of the whole 
counsel of God, will be found sufficient 
to save the sinner from the love, the 
guilt, the power, the pollution, and the 
penalty of sin. J. B. 


| For the North Western Christian Magazine. 
Sympathy for Masters, No. 3. 


Nor is the anxiety of the parent for 
the purity of his children, the only vex- 
ation the Slave master has to encoun- 
ter. If his slaves be virtuous, as some 
of them doubtless are, he may think 
himself comparatively safe on this 
head. But another danger arises out 
of the very goodness of this kind of pro- 
perty. The better the slave is, the greater 
the er to the master’s children. I 
allude to the danger of Indolence. If 
the Slave anticipates all the wants of 
the infant master, and leaves him no 


of one of the greatest and best instra- 
mentalities for his social and moral ele- 
vation. Indeed, a child raised without 
the necessity of thinking and laboring 
for his own wants, must from pure ne- 
cessity, be nothing but a mere pigmyy, 
intellectually and physically, and can 
never reach the acme of his own na- 
tive faculties. : 
Indolence is one of the blighting, 
withering, curses of slavery. It blows 
its Upas breath alike upon master and 
slave. The servant is lazy, because he 
is obliged to work without wages. The 
master, because he has another to work 
for him; and because, too, it is disrep- 
utable, where labor is looked upon as 
servile. 
All the tine wealth of the world, is 
labor and its products. Let gold and 
silver cease to command labor, and 
they would soon cease to be the repre- 
sentatives of wealth. No nation, since 
the beginning of time, has ever obtain- 
ed any elevation without labor. And 
every wealthy nation, that has relapsed | 
‘into indolence and pleasure, quickly 
loses caste, and becomes infamous | 
despicable! This is a law of nature, 
and an axiom of history, so palpable, 
that I wonder that it has not been more 
insisted upon, by those who have 
written against slaver Here then 
are two obstacles in the way of the 
prosperity of a slave-holding coMmu- 
nity. The disgrace of labor-—and the 
fact that all the true wealth of the coun- 
‘try, is committed to the hands of those 
‘who naturally hats their country’s 
prosperity. | 
It is a law of nature and of nature’s 
God, that great evils shall have a ten- 
dency to defeat their own extremes. It 
is covetousness that originated the de- 
sign of slavery, and yet slavery tends 
to poverty. mpare the best of the 
‘slave States with the poorest of the free 
States, and ask yourself what makes | 
all this difference? It is robust, free 
will, cheerful labor. We work because 


necessity for action, the child is robbed 


it is honorable, healthful, and moral; 
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because it is our wealth and our liberty 


to labor. | | 
But indolenceis sinful and degrading 


To the master, the steps leading to thrs 
infamy, are satiety, indolence, lazi- 
ness, imbecility, wretchedness, and 
‘poverty. In somecases malignity may 
take the place of some of the above 
enumerated vices. But by whatever 
steps the slave holder may prefer to de- 
scend the scale, the end will be the 
same, wretchedness and poverty! If 
the catastrophe be deferred in. time, it 
will only come with augmented cer- 
tainty in the great day of eternity. 

My old school teacher used to set for 
my copy ‘‘/dleness is a crime.” This 
to be sure, is strong language. But if 
it be not a crime in itself, it is the par- 
ent of nearly the whole catalogue of 
sins. 

Let us then sum up the dangers to 
which the master is exposed: 

1st. He is exposed to the danger of 
idleness, one of the great progenitors 
‘of crime and poverty. : 
2nd. To the corrupting influence of 


bad 
8rd. Tothe temptation of indulging 
resentful passions. 
4th. To the danger of conflict be- 
tween his pecuniary and spiritual inter- 
ests. 
5th. To the danger of the resent- 
ments of his own supposed property ! 
' B. U. W. 


The Christian Sabbath. 
_ How much, too, does it signify that 
Christianity consecrates a Sabbath. 
Not a Jewish Sabbath, and still less 
that mongrel day which is a cross be- 
tween the pleasures of vice and the 
sanctities of religion, and which many 
are pleased to approve as a rational 
kind of observance. It must be such 
a day as represents the genius of Chris- 
tianity as a law of duty and a gospel 
of love to mankind; a day that hedges 
& family about and gives them to one 
another, all the world apart; a day that 


gives the weary man a rest with God; 
the mjnd a rest from its low torments, 


.| with free space to clear itself and as- 


cend to things congenial to its higher 
affinities; there to bathe in its own true 
eternity and be refreshed. And ex- 
actly contrary to the superficial, half- 
considered wisdom of many, who insist 
on making it a free day, it will even do 
more in toning the mind of a people to 
duty, if it is accepted oad as a drill 
of holy observance. 

the training of families: first comes the 
drill of law, and then the spontaneous 
obedience follows.». You will see, too, 
where there is no observance by rule, 
nothing but.a service rung for at the 
church and a holiday permitted after- 
wards, as among the Germans, that 
nobody goes to the church, everybody to 
the holiday pleasures, and all together 
downward into an impiously reckless 
and brutally coarse habit. hen fitly 
abserved, the effect is different. In the 
holy quiet and the reverent air of the 
day, there is even a kind of public sa- 
crament. The sense of another world 
is let in to ennoble this. 
dress of the people, their greetings of 
civility ‘at the church and cn the way, 
the sublime truths on which they have 


'dwelt, the acknowledgment of God b 


their common act—what a power in a 
this to invigorate the moral loyalty of 
a people, -and a them to every 
benefit included in good manners, order 
and public and private virtue. “On this 
int I must speak plainly as my sub- 
ject requires. This people of Califor- 


nia are determined, they say, to have 


laws, and have them executed; to have 
justice, personal security, and public 
order. You can have no such thing 
without a Christian Sabbath. Your 
Sunday, as I have seen it, instead of 
purifying the whole week, is a day that 
corrupts more virtue, ruins more char- 


acter, than all the other six days to- 


gether! I see work suspended, indeed, 
but to make room for idleness and dis- 


sipation. The external decency of clos- 


t is so even in 


The decent 
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ing shops of trade is not generally |no beast; no plant,no tree. The eagle 
regarded. They stare at you wide|that cuts the air cannot fly above it; 
open and in long rows, a8 you go to|the monster of the deep cannot dive 

urch, and make you feel it to be a|below it; the tiny insect cannot make 
ificant that death will not 


‘ 
~ - 


kind of singularity in you. Your small | itself so insi 
towns and hamlets have it as the great |notice it; the leviathan cannot, with 

day of trade, and are filled with the|his strength, struggle against it. » 
dust of people and pack-mules pouring | The Christian will die; the sinner will 
in and out, Horse-racing, drinking, |die—yea, the sinner! Your wealth 
gambling, and fighting are even akind|cannot save you; your accomplish- 
of observance; and they who stand by |ments cannot save you. Death cares 
the decencies, eschewing these particu- |for none of these things; they are all 
lar kinds of excess, very often do what/trifles—gewgaws beneath his notice. 
they can to keep them in countenance,|He no more “loves a shining mark ” 
by riding, visiting, and giving enter-|than an ignoble one; he has no more 
tainments to their friends. It is a|pride in cutting down the rich man 
sorrowful picture! Vain itis to think/|than the. poor man—the daughter of 
that such a people are going to be|beauty and fashion than the pe Poa 
happy in the protection of laws and/of ugliness and sin. He loves to level 
magistracies chosen by themselves. |the thistle as well as the rose bud; the 
Why, it would be a wonder ‘if even a| brambles as the magnolia; the brier as 
tyrant, with the sword stretched over/the cedar of Lebanon. He cares as 
their necks by day and by night, /little for the robes of ermine as for the 
could keep them in a decent show of|beggar’s rags; as little for your richest 


; 


4 
» 
‘ 


order.—Rev. Dr. Bushnell. vestments and gayest apparel as for the 
iblanket of the savage. You will die, 
Death will Come. jand the fear of death will come upon 


Death will come; he will certainly|you. Dcath comes just as he is—pale, 
come. He cannot be evaded ; he can-|Solemn, fixed, stern, determined on his 
not be put back; he cannot be made|word. He hears no ery for pity; he 
to take his step any slower. Oh, he/regards no shriek of terror. e comes 
will come! All that live on earth|steady, certain, unchanged, and un- 
will die—every beast, bird, and creep-|changeable in his purpose, to take you 
ing thing; the humming bird, the in-|from your bed of down ; to hurry you 
sect that flutters in the sunbeam; every | away from your splendid dwelling; to 
tree, and shrub, and flower—the oak, | call you out of the assembly room— 
the pine, the acacia, the moss that|taking you away from your compan- 

ws over the wall; every monarch, |ions, that will miss you for a moment, 
every peasant; every rich man, every |and then resume their dance, that you 

r man; every slave, every master|may die. Death will come. He has. 
of a slave; every man, every woman, | been advancing towards you ever since 
every child; every old man that prides you began to breathe. He has kept on 
himself on his honors and his wealth ; | his way, always advancing to meet you, 
every young man that prides himself} while you have been asleep or awake; 
on his talents or his strength; every|and if you have gone north, or southy 
maiden that prides herself on her|or east, or west, he has always put him- 
beauty. Oh,.all will die! I am in a|self into your path—how near or how 
world of death; I am amidst the dying |remote you have never known. Death. 
and the-dead; I see not a living thing| will come. He has always been advan- 
in all my rambles that will not die—jcing, never ponewd and soon his. 
no. man, no woman, no child; no bird,|banefal shadow will fall upon your 
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Path ; and that shadow will deepen 
and become more chilly, like an ad- 


vancing eclipse; and then his dark|+, publish to the brotherhood, the facts . 
lin the case. This is due to Dr. Barclay. 
himself, to the brethren in 


form will stand right before you, be- 
tween you and the light of the living 
_ world, and you will be in the dark val- 
ley. Death will come—fearful enough 
under any circumstances, even if you 
are a Ohristian—awful, unspeakably 
awful, if you are not.—ev. Albert 
Barnes, D. D. 


‘Doctor Barclay’s Slaves. 

Most of our readers are aware that an 
effort is now making to send back Dr. 
Barclay and his family as missionaries 
to Jerusalem. They themselves are 
anxious to return, and an expression 
of those in attendance: at the recent 
anniversary of the A. C. M. Society, 


was largely in favor of the measure. 
Most of those present on that occa- 


sion (with the exception of our city 


brethren,) are slave-holders, or at least 
reside in Slavestates, and consequently 
do not regard the fact of his being im- 
plicated, as a “‘man-seller’’ and ‘‘heath- 
en maker,” of any consequence. But 
the brethren in the Free states will not 
look upon the matter from the same 
stand-point. They will have to receive 
sufficient and reliable assurances that 
Dr. Barclay either is not guilty of the 
charges that have been ma:le against 
him; or if guilty, that he now mani- 
fests a disposition to make suitable rep- 
aration for his past violations of the 
great fundamental law of christian mo- 
rality; or it is certain they never will 
co-operate with the Society in sustain- 
ing such a mission. 

We are not of the opinion that Jeru- 
‘Salem is by any means the best field 


point for the present, we hold that it is 
incumbent upon the board of managers 


the North, 


and to themselves as the Board of Mun- 
agers of a Society claiming to be nation- 
al in its character. The mere agser- 


tions of irresponsible individuals, will, 
not satisfy the public mind on this 


subject, especially when they come. in 
direct conflict with the written state- 
ment of parties intimately connected 
with the transaction in question, © 

We have been led to the foregoing 
remarks by reading an editorial article, 
in the “A. C. Review,” for Nov. enti- 
tled, ‘* Dr. Barclay and the Jerusalem 
Mission,’’ from which we make the fol- 
lowing extracts : 

“By the way, we consider it our duty 
to meet a wicked and unfounded report 
that has been in circulation, detrimen- 
tal both to the mission and Missionary. 
We inguired of Bro. Barclay in person, 
and before a witness, not because we 
believed he had done anything inhv- 
man, or wicked, but that we might 
make a reliable statement, to save 
some good brethren from being mis- 
guided, in re 
his slaves. He says that he had sev- 
eral slaves that had descended to him by 
inheritance, and one that he had bought, 
at the servant’s own 
placed with a companion, the only one 
he ever bought. They were all chris- 
tians. When he had decided to goto 
Jerusalem, after prayer one evening, 
they being present as usual, he to 
them what he was about to do, and' 
that they were all free, He told them 
that they could go 
Liberia, and that he would find money 
to take them to the place of their choice... 


that could be seleeted, as the theatre of | With the exception of one, they soon de-. 


Our missionary os but waiving that 


rd to his disposition of” 


uest, to be. 


to Ohio, Canada, or: 


cided.that they wouldnotgo, One ac-- 
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cepted his freedom at first, but after whole time that Dr. Barclay has been 
‘some six weeks, came back, and they all| before the people, up to the time of 


~ ©Pequested him to turn them over to 4) thoir recent interview, we presume he 


_brother, whom they and he knew; which : 
he did at a mere nominal price. ’ Since |Mever had a doubt as to the Doctor’s 


our interview, we have been informed, having been a slave-holder, aud his 
from another source, that even this |selling them before going to Jerusalem. 
nominal price, he never received.” {So far then, we think we fully under- 

We are sorry our brother Benjamin |stand the editor of the ‘“‘Christian Re- 
suffers himself to write in such a loose|view’’—that it is his. belief that to 
“unguarded manner, as he usually does,|hold as chattel property a part of the 

and of which the foregoing extract is| human family, and even those who are 
only a sumple. It is especially to be/brethren in the church with the master ~~ 
‘regretted, since he has assumed to him- | (for he says they were all christians), is 
self, the high and responsible position; neither “‘inhuman nor wicked.” S8o 
of Reviewing American Christianity! |far the editor has “‘ planted his foot,” 
The first point he makes, is that it is|and we are glad for the sake of human- 
“wicked and unfounded” to say that|ity that he has thus far defined his po- 
‘Dr. Barclay was a slaveholder, that he | sition. ER 
old his slaves preparatory to his going; We now come to the conversation .e 
to Jerusalem—and that one of them, a} between Dr. Barclay and himself. As 
:girl raised in his family, had never been | he does not profess to give the precise 
taught even to read the Bible, for this|language of the Doctor, he is himself 
is all the “‘report” that has ever been |accountable for the ideas which they 
-made relative to the affair, as far as we|represent. In the first place he makes 
.are advised. Now whether the wicked-|the Doctor say that he did own slaves 
ness he speaks of, has reference to/up to the time of his preparing to go 
‘meddling with the subject of slavery at |to Jerusalem, both by purchase and by 
all, or whether he designed to confine | inheritance, an admission which shows 
. it to the particular case of Dr. Barclay,| beyond all cavil that there was a good 
we are not able to determine with cer-| foundation for the report that he was a 
‘tainty. We however incline to the opin-|slaveholder. In the second place he 
ion that he holds it to be “‘wicked”’ for|reports the Doctor as saying that he 
‘Christians in the North, to interfere in | offered them their freedom condition- 
‘any way with Southern slave-holding, |a//y, and that they refused to accept of 
.and that in the case of Dr. Barclay, it|it. Now there is never an effect with- 
was also “unfounded.” Whether the}out a cause, and the reason why the 
facts will sustain him in his assertion {slaves in question refused their free- 
‘that there was no foundation for such|dom when it was offered to them, is 
.@ charge, we shall see when we come |found in one or other of the following 
,to examine the testimony on that point.|causes: Their attachment to their | 
His second point is’ that he does not} families, wives, husbands, and chil- 
‘believe it to be **imhuman or wicked”’}dren, whom they must leave in bond- | 
‘to be a slave-holder, for during the |age, was so great, as to overcome 
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love of liberty, or their christian mas- 
‘ter! had failed to impart to them 
the proper knowledge, relative to the 
nobility of man asa rational and ac- 
countable being, the responsibilities 
resting upon him as such, and the con- 
sequent value of human liberty, to in- 
sure to the human family the free and 
legitimate exercise of those faculties 
which God has given them. We pre- 
sume that the two causes combined, 
operated upon them in their decision 
to remain in slavery. But our brother 
will surely not maintain, that such a 
case is any compliment to slaveholders, 
or that there is in it sufficient grounds 
for his belief, that slavery is neither ‘‘in- 
human nor wicked.” In the third 
place he makes the Doctor admit that 
he sold hes slaves, which shows again 
that the “report” he is pleased to 
call it, was not *“‘unfounded.”’ But as 
a palliative to this fatal admission on 
the part of the Doctor, who seems to 
possess a greater share of candor than 
some of our reviewers; Bro. Franklin 
adds, that he sold them fora ‘ mere 
nominal price,’ and that ‘‘even this 
nominal price he never received.” 
_Now we have some facts on this point 
which we would be glad to have our 
brother reconcile with his statement. 
It will be remembered by our readers 

that we published several months ago 

@ correspondence between a certain 
John Tyler, of Scottsville, Virginia, 
_who bought the slaves of Dr. Barclay, 

and who is an Elder in that congrega- 

tion, and one of our anti-slavery 
brethren on the ** Reserve.’’ In one 
of those letters Mr. Tyler states definite- 
ly the sum.that he paid for a part of 


$1775.00, one-half of which he claims 
to have paid down and the balance in 
three years. By the date of Mr. Tyler’s 
letter (October 24, 1853.) it will be seen, 
that the three years was then expired and 
a fair interpretation of his language 
will warrant the conclusion, that the 
whole of the money was paid at the 
time that he wrote this letter. = 
To refresh the minds of some of our 
readers, and especially that of Bro. 
Benjamin, we subjoin the following 
extract from the letter which may be 
found entire on pages 170 and 171, 
volume 2nd N. W. C. Magazine: 


‘I see nothing wrong in my asking 
to receive valuation for my servants. 
Suppose they had become disabled, or 
had died, would it not have been my 
loss? or if they had declined in value, 
would it not have been my loss?» 1 
‘have seen the owner of the husband of 
my woman, and made some ingniry as 
'to the possibility of his being sold for 
such an object, to accompany his; fam- 
ily, and I am told he can be had at his 
value; so all that will have to. be 
bought will be my man and woman 
and her daughter; and the husband of 
my woman. My manhas a wife and 
‘two children, who cannot be bought 
at present; but my man is willing:to 
come out, and leave them, hoping: to 
be able to get them hereafter. : The 


old lady, that will come free of char 
as far as purchase 1s concerned. 
to what inducement Dr. Barclay gave 
me in the purchase of these negro 

I took them to oblige boti: Bro. Bar- 
clay and the negroes, as he wished 


and took them at their valuation, pay- 
ing about half down and the rerhainder 
at the expiration of threé years, “Thad, 


did not want, 


them, amounting in the aggrogate to. 


mother of my three servants is an 


them accommodated in their choice, 


also to take a piece Of land, hicks 
of it: these are, the inducementa| . 
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‘consider it right and just that I should |tained in the’ extract from his recent 
part with them at their valuation, and/grticle? Oan he with any’ show of 
then give them any thing I may agree | oor rectness state, that there is no foun- 
to, to help carry them out to Ohio. If hat Dr. Bi 

you think this not right, you may say |@#t!08 for the report that Dr. Barclay 
so to me in a good spirit, and I will be| was @ slaveholder, that he sold’ his 
‘open to conviction, [ trust. Atthetime|slaves before going to Jerusalem, and 
I bought this man his annual hire was|that he raised in his family a girl to 


from $100 to $110, he is now worth 
$200, owing to the pvusition he now|*'° 
occupies as captain of a large canal ad 
boat on our canal. A trusty captain (Counts are not only proven by ‘the 
‘commands a much better price than|buyer, but admitted by the seller, and 
ordinary hands. I have placed him |the third count stands wncontradicted? — 


there on my own boat. Imfact, Leould. Can he with any fairness endeavor to 


_ have hired him out this year for $ -25. | 
‘Hoe cost.me when valued 8775, but is ‘stave off the odium that would natur- 


now worth $1300; the woman cost ‘me|#lly attach to Dr. Barelay in ‘the esti- 
$600, is now worth $800; the girl cost| mation of our brethren at the North, 
me $400, is now worth $70v. Alto-|by asserting, that he sold them fora 
gether they cost me $1775, are nOW | mere nominal price, and never received 
worth $2000" hen the Elder of the 
“In fact, 1 could sell these negroes |"'® Money, when the Alder of the 
for more money, but I am willing to |Scottsville church who purchased them 
scll them to yeu for the purpose of|says he paid the round sum of one 
piven. them, for twenty-seven hun-|thousand seven hundred and seventy- 
‘do 


lars if taken altogether, or the jive dollars for them, one-half cash 
game proportion to be deducted from a : 
‘each of my three if taken separately, down and the balance in three ycurs t 


-and then to give them one hundred We call for light on the subject. The 
‘dollars to aidthem out. I think Caleb, public demandsit. The cause demands 

my woman’s husband, can be had for|it. The credit of the “ Review” for 
about $1000, perhaps a little less, un- accuracy demandsit. We hépe an 


@er the circumstances ; but as to his: | 
-walue, I cannot say certainly, as the. effort to reconcile the statements of the 


price has not becn submitted, but I “Review” with those of Mr. Tyler 
- think I may certainly say it will not be| will be forthcoming, and that the Board 
‘more than $1000.” f of the Missionary Society will not im- 

- ‘This letter, bear in mind, is no “abo-| pose Dr. Barclay or any one else upon 
lition document.” It comes from the} the brotherhood, claiming their support 
man himself who bought the slaves.|as a missionary, until he can be shown 
He states definitely the price he paid|to be free from the sin of holding 
for each, and the aggregate amount.|hnman beings as chattel property, in 
He States in writing most unquivo-| abject and unconditional slavery. We 
catingly that he paid ‘about onc-half|can not expect the blessing of God to 

_ down. and the remainder at the expira-|rest upon our missionary enterprise, 
" tiomof three years.” Now in the face|while we ignore the investigation of 
_ ef all these facts; how could our friend |this subject and connive ‘@t one of 
Benjamin make the assertions con-|the most Heaven-daring and God-defy- 
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_ alienation of feeling on the part of some 
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ing sins,of the nineteenth century. We 
have on hand some ducum nts showin 


the absurdity of trying to palm upon 


the brethren in the North as a mission- 
ary, any one implicated im the sin of 


slaveholding, which if necessary to 


will hereafter mn before our readers. 
Be 


) Wayside Sketches, No. 1. 
-GrEENsBURG is the county seat of 
Decatur Co. Ind. and is about midway | 
between Lawrenceburg and In:lianapo- 
lis. Its population is about 1000. It 
contains some half ~ dozen Mecting, 


builling, which for a namber of years 
has been occupied by the Christian 
Church, as their place of worship. We 
sent no appointment ahead, but it so 
happened that we arrived at the time 
of their regular sucial meeting. 

We always feel rejoiced to find the 
brethren in any locality keeping up a 
regular weekly prayer meeting, and it 
is particularly encouraging when they 
are regularly and numerously attended 
by the brotherhood. The christian fel- 
lowship and growth in grace of the| 
members, greatly depend upon such | 
convocations. We had the pleasure| 
not only to address the brethren whu 
assembled, for a short time, but also to 
hear exhortations from some of those 
present, as well as to unite in their 
prayers and songs of praise. Bro. 
Sallee, formerly of Higginsport, is 
their present pastor, and is we believe 
esteemed as an able teacher of the an- 
clent gospel. 

It was with regret we learned that 
political differences had caused some 


of ‘We, are. not of that” 


3 Class, who suppose that politics and 
christianity are antipodal. On the cons. 


trary, we believe it the duty of every 
brother to exercise his right as acitizen_ 
t to the elective franchise, and to so in- 
form himself, with regard to State and 
N ational policy, as to enable him to vote 
understandingly, but he should never 


ganizations, and that while he fearlessly © 
discharges what he conceives to be his. 
| duty, he must award to his brethren the 
‘same rights which he himself claims. 


Whatever christians have a right to do 


at all, they are to doin the name of the 


| Lord, and political differences should 


'| never be carried tosuch an extent.as to 
sever the fraternal ties of christian 


| brotherhood, or to lead any one to say 


| or do any thing that would wound the 
feelings of others, or make him a 


stumbling-block to the world. Chris- 
tians should let their moderation be 


love should shine forth conspicuous, in 
all their intercourse, whether public or 
private. 

One of the most common, and we 
‘believe most fatal errors among pro- 
fessed christians, is the habit of exposi 
what they conceive to be the faults Pe 
their brethren. They do not seem to 
appreciate the necessity of keeping 
their tongues bridled, both for their own 


) vood, and that of their brethren. We 


had some evidence during our stay in 
their pleasant village, that a few had 


|not learned their whole duty in this 


matter. Our ears were pained by the 
conversation of those whu seemed to 


delight in some of 


18k 


forget that he belongs to a higher. 
brotherhood than that of political or- 


known fo all men, and _ brotherly. 
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bidthiren, rather than in speaking of the 
goodness of God in their behalf, and of| 
that practical piety, which alone can 
adorn the christian character. A ma- 
jority of the brethren, however, as far 
as our acquaintance extends, 
bound Zion-ward, and are endeavoring 
to add to their faith, the christian 
graces that they may at last receive an 
abundant entrance into the everlasting 


kingdom. 
‘Onur next point was Indianapolis, the 
Oapital of the State. Here we have a 


city of about 40,000 inhabitants, scat- 
tered over an area of some nine square 


miles. With the exception therefore of 


the business houses, which are nearly} 
all located on Washington street, or in 
close proximity to it, on a few of the 
cross streets, it may be termed a city of 
villages. The houses are mostly ‘made 
of wood, and a large number are of the| i 
cottage order. The lots are not only| 
_ large, but vacant ones frequently ap- 
pear, affording ample space for garden- 
ing purposes and for the introduction 
of shade trees, which are such a decided 
improvement to ‘all cities, villages, 
hamlets, and indeed every place suit- 
able for a habitation for man. Occa- 
sionally you find a domicile gotten up 
with much artistic taste, accompanied 
with all the modern improvements in 
building, but you sometimes find even 
in traveling the principal avenues, lots 
enclosed with the most ancient looking 


rail fence, of the old fashioned “worm”? 


pattern. 

Besides the usual method of laying 
out the streets at right angles, there are 
four principal streets running diagon- 
ally through the city from what is called 


| are | 


agonal are soméito add 
to the beauty of the city, but it is an. 
opinion from which we feel compelled to: 
dissent. It certainly adds somewhat 
the perplexity experienced by strangers” 
in finding any given locality, which 
otherwise would be great, owing to the 
fact that the names of the streets are 
not posted at their corners, the houses 
not numbered, and in most instances 
unprovided with either door-plates or 
bell-pulls. 

Among the public buildings that at- 
tract the attention of the visitor, the 
first is the ‘‘Union Depot,” into which 
he is carried by some one of the iron 
horses traveling on the various rail 
roads which terminate at that point. 
It is of sufficient capacity to afford ac- 
commodation to the passengers, for 


‘some eight roads, besides stalls for vend- 


ing food, both physical and mental, in 
quantities sufficient to supply the de- 
mands of all who may hunger, either 
for bread or books. The ‘‘State House’’ 
is also a building that will be noticed 
by strangers, although we confess, in. 
our judgment, it is rather behind the 
age in its appearance. The greatest 
defect in it, is we think, its want of 
 proporiond. It is decidedly too low 
for its other dimensions. But as 
every one who has been fortunate 
enough to handle any of the State 
currency, has seen its lithographs, we 
need not give it further description, 
The ‘‘Odd Fellow’s Hall’ is considered 
the handsomest building in the city, and 
is really quite a pretty edifice, but in 
our judgment would look much better 
if divested of some of its supérflnous 
adornments. The Asylum buildings 


the ‘‘Governor’s Circle.’’ These “di- 


for the Blind, in the northern part of © 
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the and. those for the Deaf. and Dr. ©. B. Egan, formerly of, 
Dumb, and Lunatics, in the vicinity, | Wilmington, Ohio, who for a number. 
are all superior buildings of their class,| years stood high as a Baptist preacher, 


and reflect great credit upon the State. /in Kentucky, and other States. Since, 


Church edifices are numerous. Some|he connected himself with our breth.. 


of them. would compare favorably with |ren, he has always sustained the repu-. 


similar buildings in older cities. The/ tation he brought with him, and has 
one recently erected by our brethren.| proved the sincerity of his change of 
and occupied by that portion of them, |sentiment, by preaching at a great pe-, 
known as the ‘First Church,’’ is not in | cuniary sacrifice. Besides their pastor,, 
our judgment a model house. The story | the ‘‘Second” congregation have some 
is entirely too high for the length and|of the most distinguished preaching 
breadth of the room, and it is conse-}talents connected with the reformation, 
quently difficult to either speak or hear| Elders John O’Kane and J. B. New 
with ease. Another great mistake con-|are both pioneers in the cause, and 
sists in its not having a basement story |known throughout the length and 
for the accommodation of their Sunday | breadth of the land. This congrega- 
Schools, and social evening meetings. | tion having no meeting house of their 

The congregation that formerly was |own, meet in an “‘ upper room,” which, 
one, has become twain, and are known | Owing to its inaccessibility, is somewhat 
as the “First”? and *‘Second” churches. | detrimental to the growth of their con- 
The “First church,” and that which re-|gregation. We learned however, that 
tains the meeting house, has, at the|they have enjoyed quite a number of 
present time, the ministerial labors of| accessions during the past few months, 
Elder Elijah Goodwin, author of a re-| Wehad the pleasure of addressing them 
cent volume of sermons, entitled the|onLord’s Day morning, and were grati- 
“Family Companion.” Bro. Good-| fied to see a commendable zeal and in- 
win stands high in point of orthodoxy, | terest manifested on the part of those 
and methodical arrangement of his dis-| present. Without giving any opinion 
courses, but in our judgment is rather | touching the propriety of @ separation, 
prosy, and too tedious to obtain great|we could wish that the most cordial 
eminence as a city’;preacher. The con-|feelings of brotherly affection may al- 
gregation is rich im evangelical talent.| ways exist between the two congrega- 
Among its members are numbered E]- | tions, and that every disciple of Christ 
der L. H. Jameson, its former pastor,|in both, may show to the world that 
Professor John Young, A. R. Benton, their love is without dissimulation.. ' 
and J. R. Challen, of the N. W. C.| In the vicinity stands the North- 


University. As far as. advised, the| Western Christian University build- . 


congregation is rather at a stand-still,|ings, which although only a part of 
not remarkable for anything, unless the edifice contemplated by its founders, 
perhaps, it be a too indulgent disci-|are looked upon by these. best posted in 
plinary system. _ |the matter, as among the yery finest 
The ‘Second Oburch” has for its 


college buildings in the United States, 
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“North-Western Christian!’? We ad- 
mire the.name. It reminds us of the 

“Magazine,” which although surround- 

ed with enemies, is, we are assured, the 

child of many prayers, as being the 

standard-bearer of that peace and good 

will to the whole family of man, which 

is to bless mankind, and assuage the 

tears and woes of a sin-cursed world. 

But to return tothe N. W.C. Univer- 
sity. We had the pleasure of being 

present during the opening exercises, 

which to us were very interesting. Af- 

ter the reading of the Scriptures, an 

appropriate song was sung, and was 

participated in, very generally by both 

the Students and Faculty. A prayer 

was then offered by Bro. Jamison, who 
is at this time engaged in the institution, 

after which a very instructive biblical 

lecture on the third chapter of Matthew 

was delivered by Prof. Young. We 

also attended several of the recitations, 

which in our judgment were creditable 

to the Faculty and Students. Besides 

the usual morning lectures, the Students 

also enjoy the advantages of Sunday 

afternoon lectures by some of the mem- 

bers of the Faculty, or other persons 

sclected by them. 

- The number of Students in attend- 

ance at this time, we ascertained to be 

something over one hundred, the most 

of whom are males, although there 

are several young ladies in attendance. 

Among the Students are a number of 
young men, who have already devoted 

themselves to the work of the ministry. 

Oonspicuous in this class, are brethren. 
Urban C. Brewer and P. Hale, both of 


- whom we hope to number among the 


future contributors tothe Magazine. We 


which obtained in the institution, and 
the becoming deportment of all the 
Students, as far as we had opportunity 
to observe, both in and out of school. 
We have in our brotherhood money 
enough to build all the colleges we need, 
and scholars enough to ‘fill them all, 
and if manned with an efficient Faculty. 
We see no good reason why they should 
not all succeed, without interfering with 
the prosperity of each other. It is not 
brick and mortar that make colleges, 
any more than they make churches, but 
the concentration of disciplined mind 
which is connected with them. 
While at Indianapolis we heard a 
leeture on the “German Language and 
Literature,’ by Elder 8. K. Hoshour, 
introductory to a course of instruction 
in that language, which he proposes to 
impart to the Students of the Univer- 
sity. Like everything else coming 
trom Bro. Hoshur, it bore evident marks 
of deep research and a well dis: iplined 
intellect. It was applauded by all who 
heard it. Taking into the account the 
hospitality we received at the hands of 
the brethren, and their liberal support 
of the Magazine, we had a very plea- 
sant visit of a few days in the Hoosier 
City. J. B. 
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The Bible Vindicated, No. 7. 


Bro. Boees,—No. 6 of this series 
was devoted mainly to the relation of 
master and servant, as disapproved by 
the apostle in his instructions to the 
Church of Corinth. “Art thou called 


being a servant care not for it, for if 
thou mayest be made free, use it rath- 
er.” “Ye are bought with a price, be 
nut ye the servants (slaves) of men.” 
In ethics, relation precedes duty. To 
prescribe duty, is not necessarily an 


eould not but admire the good order 


approval of the relation, as we have 
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shown in a previous article. The read- 
er will bear in mind, that while the 
apostle gave commands to both slaves. 
and masters, that God neither origin- 
ated or approved the relation, for he 
never commissioned one gentile nation 
to make war with another, and for the 
conquerors to enslave the conquered. 
Whatever commission God gave the 
Jews in a given case, as his executives, 
has nothing to do with this discussion. 

God has given his sanction to civil 
government, but for the strong to op-: 
the ‘‘weak,” is not government, 
t oppression, @ perversion, an abuse 
of government. God approves the 
civil magistrate on/y so far as he is a 
‘“*terror to evil doers, and a praise to 
those that do well.” The enslavement 
ot the weaker by the stronger 
among the Gentiles never was a ‘‘te:ror 
to evil doers,” because, never com- 
manded by God as punishment for 
crime. Therefore when an apostle of 
Jesus Ohrist was writing to those coer- 
ced intu the relation of slaves, a rela- 
tion that orginated in brute force, he 
said, let this relation be abolished ; “if 
thou mayest be made free,”’ etc. 

Next in order then, is duty. ‘Ser- 
vants, be subject to your masters with 
all fear; not only to the good and gen- 
tle but also to the froward,”’ 1st Peter, 
ii. 18. 

1st. Who is the writer? 2nd. Who 
is he writing to? 3rd. What is he 
writing for? Peter an apostle—there- 
fore an ambassador for Christ, was the 
writer of this quotation. The persons 
written to were Christians, but in their 
civil relations they were slaves. The 
object of the writer was to teach these 
Disciples of Christ their duties to their 
masters, and to God, also to reconcile 
them to their suffering condition. This 
epistle is genera], but contuins specific 
instructions to particular classes. From 
the 18th verse to the 25th inclusive of 
the 2nd chapteristoslaves. From the 


beginning of an address to all. These 
are appropriate teachings, and will 
apply to no others, only as the circum- 
stances of others and theirs are similar. 
That which was intended by the writer 
for *‘servants,” was addressed to “‘ser- 
vants.”” ‘Servants, be subject,” ete. 
‘* Likewise ye wives.”” Likewise ye 
husbands.” ‘Finally, be ye all of one 
mind.”’~ These things premised, we 
will go into a brief analysis of Peter’s 
address to “servants.” ‘Servants, be 
subject to your masters wit) all fear ; 
not only to the good and gentle, but also 
to the froward,”’ v.18. Thisis precept, 
and as plain as t. For this is 
thankworthy; ifa man for conscience to- 
ward God endure grief, sufiering wrong- 
fully. For what glory is it when you are 
buffeted for your faults, ye shall take it 
patiently, but if when you do well, and 
take it patiently, this is acceptable with 
God, (verses 19, 20.) This is exhorta- 
tion, or motive to the discharge of duty. 
But it also leads. out the real condition 
of slaves, viz; that they are exposed to 
“grief,” to suffer wrongfully” and 


patiently submit to the wrongs incident 
to their condition as slaves. ‘‘For 
even hereunto were ye (ye slaves) call- 
ed.’”” What were they called unto? to 
be Christians? no, but to suffer patiently 
the wrongs, the trials, to which their 
condition subjected them, ‘ because 
Christ also suffered for us.” leaving us in 
general,an example. That ye (slaves 
in particular,) should follow. his steps ; 
who did no sin, neither was guile foun 

in his mouth; and yet he suffered. His 
condition like yours, exposed Him to 
maltreatment and to suffering. But as 
He was a passive, non-resisting sufier- 
er, 80 be ye;’’? who, when he was reviled, 
reviled not again, when He snflered, 
He threatened not, but committed Him- 
self to him that judgeth righteously.” 
There was no redress for His, grievan- 
ces before the court of the Jews, or the 


1st verse to the 6th of the 3rd chapter, 


inclusive, is to wives. The 7th verse court of the Gentiles. His rights were 


is to husbands. The 8th the 


from conscience to God, they should 
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invaded. and trodden under foot. Even 
one of his judges said to his accusers, | 
find no fault in’ him, John xix, 4.. But 
notwithstanding, he was ‘“‘crucified.” 
What now was to be done? Thanks 
be to God, there is yet another judge, 
and another court besides the corrupt 
courts of this world. Jesus Christ, 
who is here set before the suffering 
christian slave, for his imitation ‘*com- 
mitted himself to him, that judgeth 
righteously.’ Caiaphas the High Priest 
said ‘the is worthy of death.’”’ Pilate 
the Roman Procurator, said ‘take ye 
him and crucify him; for I find no fault: 
in him.” But Jesus Christ took an 
from these judges, to that Judge 
at ‘‘judgeth righteously.” He re-: 
dressed his wrongs, reversed his sen- 
tence. God the righteous judge raised 
him from the dead, took him to heaven, 
sent his spirit to the world, to be his 
advocate on earth. | 
The points of coincidence, between 
Jesus Christ and slaves, are; Ist. His 


condition in this werld exposed him tu 


unjust suffering. The condition of Ro- 
man slaves exposed them to “‘grief, suf- 
fering wrongfully.”’ Jesus Christ could 
have no redress of his grievances be- 
fore the judges of this world. Slaves’ 
had no legal rights. Their only bill of 
rights was the will of their owners. 
liable to be the sport of passion, to all 
who might find them at home or abroad, 
to be whipped or murdered, without 
sympathy or redress. The hurt to a 
slave was estimated as the hurt done to 


@ brute: 3rd. Jesus Christ was put to 


death fornoofience. Judge Pilate said 
three times to his accusers, ‘‘I find no 
fault in him;” and yet he said “take 
and crucify him.” He was crucified 
because he was in the power of his ene- 
mies. ‘For though he was crucified 
through weakness,’’? 2nd Cor. xiii, 4. 
Roman slaves were frequently butcher- 
ed by hundreds and by thousands, as 
the mere occasion of youthful frolic. 
Being unprotected by the government, 


they were put to death through weak- 


ness. 4th. Christ was crucified. Slaves. 
were usually crucified. These are. 
some of the historical points of same-. 
ness between Jesus Christ and slaves... 
Well did Paul say, ‘the took on him 
the form of aservant.” On account 
of this similarity, the apostle referred. 
converted slaves to their patient redeem-. 
er forexample. He was “reviled,” ye 
are ‘‘reviled,”’ follow his ‘‘example,’” 
‘‘revile not again.’? He “suffered,” ye 
“suffer,” follow his ‘‘steps,” threaten 
not. He was bought, and he was sold, 
ye are bought and sold. He was 
‘‘striped,’’ ye are striped, “by whose 
stripes ye are healed.” He bore stripes: 
patiently for you. Do yc bear “stripes” 
patiently for his sake. ‘‘for this is 
thankworthy,” etc. ‘‘For ye were as: 
sheep going. astray, but are now re- 
turned to the shepherd and Bishop of 
your souls.’’ No one cared for your 
souls. Jesus Christ is now your ‘‘shep- 
herd,” he will protect you, he is the 
‘‘Bishop of your souls,’”’ he has es- 
poused your cause; refer your ‘‘griefs”’ 
to him, - will make it all right with 
ou. 
Pro-Slavery critics say the word that 
means slave in the original text, is also 
applied to Jesus Christ ; 1 believe it, 
for he “came not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister.’ ‘But made himself 
of no reputation, (slaves have no repu- 
tation.) and took on him the form of a 
servant,” Phil. ii, 7. This was neces- 
sary that his humiliation on earth 
night. be complete. Suppose, if such 
a thing had been possible, he had made 
himself of reputation, and had taken 
the form of a slave master, what then 
we would answer almost in the cry of 
one of old, ‘*Wo! to the world, and wol 
to myself.” 
The words “Bishop of your souls,” 
close Peter’s address to servants (slaves.) 
The next class is to wives, ‘*Likewise, 
ye wives,’ ete. If the condition of 
slaves called forth such sympathy and 
compassion, who will say that the 
apostle admitted and sustained a re- 
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lation that inflicted such “‘griefs” and’ 
“sufferings” upon unoffending men and} 
women. 
‘ When Peter said to servants, “‘ser- 
vants, be subject to,’’ etc. would the 
‘‘servants” addressed conclude from 
what follows, that the apostle approved 
the relation of master and servant, and 
sympathized with them bécause of their| 


cile them to aright relation, and the 
happy circumstances growing out of 
said relation, by referring them to their 
suffering savior for an example of pa- 
tience. If Peter intended to impress 
the slaves with a sense of their enslave- 
ment being right, he was most unfor- 
tunate in this address, and must have 
failed in his object; but if he intended 
to reconcile them tv their hard allot- 
ments, that they might bear the sor- 
rows incident to their condition with 
tience, his address was most admira- 
ly calculated to secure his object. 
‘Servants, be obedient to them that 
are your masters, according to the flesh, 
with fear and trembling, in singleness 
of heart, as unto Christ; not with eye 
service as men-pleasers, but as the ser- 
vants of Christ, doing the will of God 
from the heart: with good will doing 
service, as tothe Lord, snd not to men;” 
etc. ‘‘And ye masters, do the same 
thing unto them, forbearing theatening; 
knowing that your master, also, is in 
heaven; neither is there respect of per- 
sons with him,” Eph. 6th shai hat 
any relation may be perpetuated, the 
duties must be in harmony with the 
relation. Parents, ‘‘odey’’ your child- 
ren, would subvert the relation in all 
its practical phases. ‘And’ the” hus- 
band ‘‘sce” that he ‘‘reverence” his 
wite. .This change in duty would so 
affect the relation as to extinguish the 
relation altogether. 
The apostle so regulated the duties of 
master and slave, that when discharged 
the relation was extinct. This is our 
affirmation. 
“And, ye masters, do the same 


| 


bspPy condition, and sought to recon-|. 


men,” are of mean “ birth,” slave 


things unto them. What are'the “same 
things?” Above, the apostle’ required 
servants to “the will of God from the 
heart,” in respect to their masters. 
Masters, do the same, “‘the will of God» 
from the heart,” as it respects your 
servants, ‘‘forbearing threatening,” this. 
was the “will of God.” 

To menace, to denounce, to terrify 
by words, is the mildest form of slave 
chastisement. If the ‘“‘will of God”: 
disallowed “threatening,” it surely 
would not allow the more severe forms 
of corporeal punishment, such as are 
usually inflicted upon slaves. Letslave 


‘discipline be abolished, and the system 


is abolished. That which originates in’ 
violence, can only be sustained by vio- 
lence. Let whipping, manacleing, 
burning, hanging, for misdemeanors, 
and forcible recapture, be abandoned, 
and slavery is among the things that 
were. ‘** Forbearing threatening; know- 
ing that your master also is in heaven.” 
Let the master be influenced by the fear 
of God, and the chattel feature is no 
more. The property element is the 
vitalizing spirit of the system. Let a 
man realize that he has a “master in 
heaven,’ and he can no more sella 
man into perpetual slavery, than he 
could sell himself into oternil slavery. 
‘Knowing that your master also, is in 
heaven:” neither is there respect of 
persons with him. 

“Respect of persons,” is to slavery 
what the corner stone is to a building, 
or, what one key-stone is to the arch. 
The Romans said their slaves were 
of **mean birth,” of “servile birth,” 
of “disingenuous birth.” Americans 
say, their slaves are the descendants of 
‘Ham,” and that “ Ham” means 
‘*black,” and the negroes are “‘black,” 
and that God doomed these “ blacks” 
to be slaves. Others say that they are 
of inferior “‘creation,” not 
not **men,”’ naturally ‘* mean,” will 
“lie” and can’t “take care of 
themselves,”’ those **born of slave wo- 
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mvthers have no affection for their{ moral standards vary in different coun- . 
“ children,”’ it don’t hurt them to se'l)trics. {When a man deals with his 
their ‘babies,’ as it does the white| neighbor according to the laws of the ~__ 


community, he has done all that can | 
be required of him as a citizen, how- 
ever he may have injured or oppressed 
his neighbor. The rule of equity in 
this case, ‘masters, give to your ser- 
vants that which is Just and equal,” 
was either the /aw of the state, or the. 
be slaves, and that they a right to| daw of Christ; Roman (heathen) mo- 
use them for the es for which) rality, or christian morality. If the 
God made them. The accidents of) former, the wil/ of the master, however 
birth, of country, or of color, have no} his will might be influenced by interest 
influence upon Gol. All can see the| or poonen, was the slave's on/y bill of. 
bearing of the doctrine that ‘‘God is no} rights. 
res persons’ upon slavery. 

The poser" contained in this quo- 


“mothers.” This is a specimen of 
pro-slavery parlance, the unhallowed 
assumption that ‘*God is a respecter of 
persons.” ‘‘Neither is there respect of 
persons with him.’’ Slave-holdcrs do 
not believe this, not a word of it; they 
believe that God made their slaves to 


Yon say not the former but the latter, 
the daw of Christ—the morality taught 
tation carried out, and slavery cannot; by Jesus Christ and his apostles. But 
exist. If Paul had intended the con-/ might not the foilowing be the rule of 
tinuance of slavery in the church of equity in this case? “What, with all 
Evhesus, he would not have said to the| the premises known to yourself, you 


masters, ‘forbear threatening,” you 
‘thave a master in heaven,” ‘with him 
is no respect of persons.” In no slave 
code under heaven, are such duties and 
considerations enjoined upon masters. 
Duties incompatible with slavery, and 
when discharged it is no more slavery. 

‘Masters, give to your slaves that 
which is, just and equal, knowing that 
ye also have a master in heaven.” Cor. 
iv. 1. This reading suggests an im- 
portant inguiry, viz; by what standard 
was the required “justice” and ‘‘equal- 
ity,’ to be determined! If, by our 
slave laws, laws, food, raiment, lodg- 
ing, Shelter, medicine when sick, would 
be giving what was “‘just and equal.” 
Nocompensation tor labur, no education 
in this bill of rights. To sell the hus- 
band, the wife, the children—to sepa- 
rate as far as the extremes of slave ter- 
ritory, to inflict corporeal punishment, 
etc. are neither injustice nor inequality 
according to this. standard. If the Ro- 
man slave code was the rule of meas- 
urement, then, the will of the master, 
be the same more or less, was ‘‘justice 
and equality.”’ Justice and equality, 


consider to be just and equitable.” 
Millennial Harbinger for August 1854, 
This exposition is in keeping with every 
slave. code, ancient and modern, 
“What, with all the premises known to 
yourself, you consider to be just and 
equitable.” This leaves the rights of 
christian slaves in the church, precisely 
as they were in the state, to be meted 
and measured by the will of the mas- 
ter. The master is answerable to no 
law. His own judgment of what is 
equitable between him and his slaves, 
isthe law of right. 

Suppose then a master, a member of 
the congregation in Bethany, Virginia, 
should be accused of having cruell 
whipped his slave, or any other mal- 
treatment; might he not say, brethren, 
I did what, with all the premises before 
me, I knew to be right. Or, suppose 
the accusation were for withholding 
food, raiment, or medicine, would not 
defendant say, brethren, I gave my 
slave what ‘“‘with all the premises be- 
fore me | consider to be just and equit- 
able.” The Bishop of the congrega- 
tion would probably say to the accusers, 


between man and man, differ as the 


there is no cause of action, the brother® 
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‘is only exercising his on prero 

tives over his servant. Such would be, 
and such are thé practical Np of 
the interpretation given by the Har- 


binger. 

om With such interpretations of the di- 
vine teachings, slave-holders cannot be 
the subjects of discipline, as it respects 
their slaves,—a good reason why they’ 
are not, 

* Yo arrive at correct conclusions, with 
‘respect to the meaning of the text, 
“masters, give,” etc. we must first in 
quire, in what relation did christian 
slaves stand to christian masters ; ‘For 
by one spirit are we all baptized into 
one body,” “whether we be bond or 
free,” 1st Cor. xii, 13. ‘One is your 
“master, even Ohrist, and ye are breth- 
ren.’ This was something different 
froin the state. In the state they were 
proprietors and chattels, in the church 
they were brethren. Would the old 
duties be in harmony with the new re- 
lation¢ They would not. Would jus- 
tice and equality be the same-in the 
church as in the state. “Justice” and 
“Seq uality,” between the proprietor and 
his property,—nonsense. Thedemand 
for justice and equality in the church 
must mean justice and equality accord- 
‘ing to the moral standard of the church. 
Now, if the church has but one moral 
standard, and that is applicable to all, 
then the existence of slavery in its 
primitive timés, was only noniinal in: 
the church, not rea/. Do we find in 
the New Testament, one law for the 
free members, and another for the bond 
members? Let the rights guaranteed 
to the free ¢itizens’ of any slave State, 
applied to the slaves, and whatever 
the condition of the slaves may be, 
they are no longer slaves. They might 
be still under the yoke nominally for a 
time, bunt their freedom would be as 
-certain'as the shining out of the sun, 
when ‘the clonds are removed. One 
law based upon equity, claiming equal 
rights for all; must remove all the dis- 


‘The distinctions created by slavery, in 
the Roman empire, were artificial, ar- 
bitrary, and unnatural. Such distine- 
tions can only be kept up by a special 
legislation, arran with reference to 
this specific object. Strike down the 
law of primogeniture, and you strike 
down the distinction between the En- 
elish Nobility and Peasantry. Let all 
be “‘equally” eligible to be promoted to 
stations of honor and truth, upon the 
ground of merit and competency, and 


lyon create one “equal” political broth- 


erhood. 

If therefore Paul used the words 
‘inst’ and ‘‘equal,” in al @ppropriate 
sense, in the case of slaves, a8 meaning 
less than their current import, then is 
christianity a system of tyranny and 
despotism. If this be 80, we must un- 
derstand and apply such scriptures as 
‘the following, in a limited sense, when 
‘applied to slaves. ‘* Render there- 
fore to all their dues.” ‘Honor all 
men.” ‘“Therefare, all thi 
ever ye would that men should do unto 
you, do ye even so unto them, for this 
iS the law and the prophets.” The 
master must fix the limitations, and his 
own judgment, “with all the premises 
before him,” will decide how much 
less is ““due to his slave brother, than 
to his free brother, both as it respects 
his wife, his children, or compensation 
for his labor, and his own decision in 
the case would be final. The master too 
would decide, how much less of “hon- 
or’? was “‘due’’ to his slave brother, 
simply, because a tyrannical govern- 
ment had made him his slave, per- 
‘haps, to say the least of it, as aged, as 


self. Whatever abatements he would 
make in the practical application of 
‘these moral precepts to his slaves, 
wonld also be made by the other mem- 
bers of the church. 

' ‘That unerring rule of right enforced 
by Jesus Christ upon his disciples, ** all 
things whatsoever, ye wonld that men 


- tinctions, save the national and official. 


should do unto you, do you even so un- 
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whatso- 


pious, as virtuous, as learned as him- 
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to them,’’ was.a dead letter between the 
christian .master aud his slave, or, it 
Meant less, between the master and his. 
slayes, than between other parties.— 
. When Paul commanded masters to give 
their servants what was ‘‘ just” and 
“equal,” this precept. was not to be. 
. taken into the account, or, not applied 
-as between other parfies, on questions 
of ‘justice’? and ‘‘equality. Nay, 
_what with all the premises known to 
yourself, ou consider to be “‘ just’’ and 
“ equitable,’ “*so hermeneutics and 
logic decide’’ says the Harbinger. Why 


not say “80 J esus Christ and his apos-} 


tles. +‘ degide.’’ They do not so ‘de- 
.cide,”. “Shermeneutics and logic” not- 
withstanding. But the following is 
their decision on all questions of right 
_ between brethren: ‘‘That no man go 
yond, and defrand his brother in any 
matter; because that the Lord is the 
avenger of all such, as we also have 
forewarned you and testified,” I Thes. 
4. 6. They claimed justice and ‘ equity’ 
-for every brother and in every thing. 
That no man ‘defraud his brother.in 
matter !” 
In the. New Testament we have but 
_one law, and that law is applied to all 
its subjects, no. favoritism, no partial- 
ity, in its. application. 1 charge thee 
_ before.God, and the Lord. Jesus Christ, 
_and the elect angels, that thou observe 
these things without preferring one be- 
fore another, doing nothing by partial- 
eg This is Paul’s logic. This is 
aul’s- sense of just” and ‘equal, ”’ 
no .“‘ respect of persons,” no personal 
preference, no partiality, what is ‘‘ due’’ 
to one christian brother is ‘* due” to 
another, according to the law of love.” 
‘Be yeall of one mind,jlove as brethren, 
_ be pitiful, be courteous.’ 
_ Justice’’ and equality” between 
_ the master and servant was not requir- 
ed by the state. If Paul required more 
than the state, we shall submit the ques- 
tion to the Harbinger or the American 
Christian Review, to say how much 


in their power, is to m 


understand Paul to have required ‘mas- 
ters,’ to give their servants in aJl things 
precisely what they would give others 
in their employ;-and subject to their 
command, neither more nor less. 

The doctrine, that Jeans Christ, the 
“ one Lord” of the ‘‘ one body,”’ would 
authorize one class of his subjects to 
enrich themselves, at the expense of 
another class, because an oppressive, 
heathen government had placed them 
e christian 
morality no better than heathen moral- 


1 


The man that 80 reads, and under- 
stands, the teachings of Jesus Christ 


and his inspired apostles, must look at 


them through slaveholders’ glasses, as 
the writer once looked into the Bible 
through Calvinistic glasses, and every 
chapter was full of Calvinism, 

e have in this article, examined 
threespassages. The first addressed to 
slaves , the others, to masters and 
slaves. ‘Lhe duties enjoined differ not 
from the duties in general, and com- 
manded to all. That christians should 
bear ill treatment with patience—-that 
those in the service of others should be 
faithful—that those in authority should 
‘* forbear threatening,” menacing lan- 

that they should bear in mind, 
that God did not respect their persons 
because they exercised rule, but shoul 
rule in the fear.of the Lord. In these 
there is nothing peculiar, | 
Masters, give to your servants that 
which is just and equal, has, I believe, 
no parallel. But its novelty consists in 
form only. It differs not in meaning 
from this, *‘render to all their dues, 
There was no occasion for this fornpof 
address in any other case. Where 
there is a. contract, payment is reqnired 
as per agreement. but there being no 
contract in. this. case, Paul an tle of 
Jesus Christ, éuthe name of Christ, 
espoused the cause of the servant, and 
demanded for him, and in his behalf,’ 
what was ‘‘ just” and equal,” not,.as 


more, Until better informed we shall 


for a servant, but above a ‘servant, a 
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brother beloved.” Under such regula- 
tions slavery could not exist. It would 
be as easy to conceive, how the rudest 
barbarian could exist under the high- 
est and most refined state of civiliza- 
tion, as forslavery to exist in the apos- 
tolic churches, under the direction of 
apostolic teaching. There is more than 
one way of killing any evil. 
more than one way of killing a wolf. 
You may kill him as certainly by starv- 
ation as by beheading. Let slaves be- 
come unprofitable to their masters, and 
they will soon abandon the system. Let 
the right of selling be denied to the 
masters, and they will quit breeding 
them. Let compensation for their la- 
bor be exacted according to equal stand- 
ards of appreciation, and they would 
soon prefer free labor. 

‘* Masters, give to your servants that 
which is just and equal” “just, upright, 
equitable.” One of the canonized 
»rinciples of interpretation among our 
brethren is, this, viz. that the inspired 
writers used language in its current 
meaning. By the application of this 


» Tule, they have accomplished much to- 


wards making the divine word intel- 
-ligible. Does the work “just” in this 
place mean less than its current value 

80, the qualification should have ac- 
companicd the requisition ;candor would 
require this, “If the trumpet gives an 
uncertain sound who shall prepare him 
self for the battle.”’ Give him what is 
‘just’ according to all the premises.” 
But what are the premises. The mas- 
ter is the master, and the slave is the 
slave. These are the “‘premises.”’ The 
relation was approved in the state, and 
it i@ ‘admitted and sustained” in the 
church. Does this belong to the ‘‘pre- 
mises’ too ¢ yes, but not to Paul’s ‘‘pre- 
mises.’ »F or he said to the slave mem- 
bers of the church “‘if thou mayest be 


made free, use it rather,” 


_.. Now what are Paul’s premises? If | 


_your christian master will not make 
“you ‘‘free”’ he must give you what is 


“Sust and equal.” These are Paul’s}just and equal.”’ 


There is| 


the servant that which is just and equal, 


namely, that christian masters must 


give their slaves what will make them 
equal to other slaves, ‘“‘equal’”’ in. a 
comparative sense. That is, they must 
give them what slaves usually receive 
at the hands of their masters, or, in 
other. words, christian masters must 
give their servants as much as heathen 
masters give their servants. This would 
have been ‘‘equal’’ like others, as the 
word imports. But where is. the net 
gain to the converted slave? Ahy,that 
is the question. ‘tEqual’’ then aceord- 
ing to the usages of the church, name- 
ly, what other christian masters give 
their servants. But this implies that 
there was some kind of conventional 
agreement with masters, as to what 
would be ‘‘just” in the case of slaves. 
Say justice to a hired servant. would be 
to pay him, for his labor, as per con- 
tract, to let him appropriate his own 
earnings, to let him own himself, his 
witc, and children. But, justice to a 


slave servant was less than this. If 


less, then this class of servants were 
a class by themselves to whom. the 
word ‘‘just’’ in its common acceptation 
would not apply. If then one master 
gave to bis servants what other masters 


gave their servants, he gave them what 


was “just and equal.” This rule of 
equality was special to be applied only 
to this specific class of church members. 
If there was in apostolic times an act 
of special legislation, to meet this par- 
ticular case, we ask where is it: we 
ask for chapter and verse. ‘‘Equality” 
in morals is to make one ‘‘equal’”’ to 
another in his personal rights. The 
word equal is always used in a compar- 


‘ative sense: 


«With equal Jove their spirits flame; 

“The same their joy, their soug the same,” 
The question to be decided, is simply 
this, who are in the comparison?, »“Mas- 
ters, give to your servants that which is 
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premises” and conclusions. As an 
‘ambassador for Christ, he claimed for 
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